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and: doctrines, ‘and:ceremonies, 00 
fathers’ protested... They proclaimed the. pope 
to be- the Man of Sin, and the papal church to 


timony we must adhere. Becnuse it is deemed 
infallible, popety isimow what it was when 
Gregory ‘filled. the chair: of St. Peter—when 
Leo licensed the sale of indulyences—when it 
Ordered ‘a jubilee Yhrougliout the Christian 
world on hearing'the news of the Bartholomew 
massaére—when it imbrued its hands in the 


-| blood of.our+ fathers. ‘Ihe lion. when caged 
| has 


et his teeth and his ferocity. Popery now 
is what jt Was ever been. “Give it here the 
power it has in-Spain, and ‘soon our country 


ignorant, degraded, superstitious and servile as 
is the people over whom Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la onée reigned in so-much glory. Our testi- 
‘mony against popery, as the corrupter of God’s 
trath—as the propagator of the most enormous 


‘the Church and of. the’state,; we must hold up 


BICENTENARY DISCOURSE. 

. We have received a copy of a sermop by the 
Rev. Nicholas ‘Murray, D.D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Elizabethtown, New Jer- 


pey. waspreached July 9th, 1843, 0n the Bi- 
centenary celebration of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, in the church at Elizabethtown, and .after-| 


wards to the congregation of the Brick Church, in 
the city of New York,, The crowded state of our 
‘columns for several weeks past has prevented us 
from giving itgn earlier‘notice. We find.in it 
much valuable information. The following ex- 
tract we, commend to, the attention of our rea- 

“1. We should be greatly thankful to God 
for the deliverance which he gave. lo our 
fathers amid the reproaches and afflictions of 

rmer days; and ever cherish the memory of 


their eee and trials and great soffer- 
iags, for the truth’s -sdke, - We regard as the 
fathers of our Church ia America, the Presby- 


terians of Scotland, Ireland, and England, of 
Holland and Germany, and the Huguenots of | 


France. We are fiable to forget that the Hu- 
guenots formed one of the original elements of 
our Church, owing to the fact that they were 
principally laymen, because so few of their mi- 
‘nisters escaped the awful slaughter of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, affd that which took place after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. From the 
dawn of the Reformation to this hour, the great 
object of the Presbyterian brotherhood’ has 
been, acting on the principle of Chillingworth, 


_ that “ the Bible alone is the religion of Protes- 


tants,” to purify the Church in doctrine, ‘wor- 
ship, and ceremony, from every thing without 
a warrant in the Bible. This principle. they 
‘have never yielded to the flatteries or frowns of 


civil or ecclesiastical authority. At whatever| 


cost, the priaciple must be maintained. -The 


principle has been maintained, but at a tremen-| 
_dous price. As proof of this we»need only} 


point to the fearful persecutions of our fathers 
in Scotland under James {. and his son Charles, 
and theic iafamous bishops, Spotswood, Laud, 
Law and others; and again under Charles Il., 
and simply because they would not conform to 


popish practices in the worship of God, which 
they abhorred ;—and ‘to that bloody page in 


people in Ireland, most of whom were Presby- 
lerians, and in a manner the most barbarous 


‘and revolting ;—and to the cruel acts of Charles. 


H. after the restoration, when England’s Cove- 
nanting Church was trodden’out of existence, 
and 2100 ministers of the most pious and de- 
voted character were turned out of their livings, 
without a farthing for the support of their fami- 
lies ;—-and to the history of the» French Pro- 
testants, all of them Presbyterians, which states 
that under Charles 1X. 100,000 were put to 
death, and under Louis XIV. after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, multitades were 
slain by tortures more cruel and revolting than 
Nero er Diocletian had ingenuity to devise. 
Nor is the hiistory of our fathers in laying the 
foundations of our Church in this country, free 
from the records of persecution and suffering. 
Yhe first ministers of our Church were fined, 
imprisoned, and driven from Virginia, because 
they would not worship God according to the 
forms of the book of Common Prayer; and for 
the same offence they lay for months in prison 
in the city of New York. And all this great 
fight of afflictions they might have avoided by 


* simply yielding their fundamental principle, 


that ‘* the Bible alone is the religion of Protes- 
tants.” And by clinging to that simple prin- 
ciple under the frowns of civil and ecclesiasti- 


‘ cal power—amid the wrecks of their property 


—at the point of the bayonet and before the 
edge of the sword—amid their own blood and 
that of their children, and when. expiring amid 
the consuming flames, they secured to us an 
open Bible, freedom to worship God as we see 
fit—they gave to the world civil and religious 
liberty. As Presbyterians, we are the descen- 
dants of the English Puritans and Nonconfor- 


_mists, of the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, 
with a slight mixture of the followers of the 


great Calvin from Continental Europe. And 


if pride is admissible, proud should we be of 


our ancestry. Whilst we would be far from 
advocating every thing which they did and 
said; and whilst we mourn over the fact, that 
when in power they sometimes felt as if it was 
right to put the poisoned chalice.of persecution 
to the lips of their persecutors; they were the 
most remarkable race of men the world has 
ever seen. . They espoused the cause of reli- 


gion because it was the cause of God and of 


truth; and the cause of civil liberty because it 
was the cause of religion. ‘They have purchas- 
ed for the world its broad inheritance of civil 
and religious liberty. Cherished be their me- 
mory in the innermost shrine of our hearts, 


and ever may we prove ourselves worthy of 


such a noble parentage. 
| bear our open and 
decided testimony against those errors and 
forms in religion, in opposition to which our 
fathers endured such a great fight of afflictions. 
These errors may be classified under the four 
heads of Popery, Diocesan Episcopacy, Armi- 


nianism, and Antinomianism. ‘The. first of 


these, Popery, which is a spiritual despotism, 
maintaining the necessity of one supreme, voi- 
versal and infallible head of the Church as the 
authorized vicar of Christ, rose gradually and 
stealthily from small beginnings, until it pro- 
claimed itself God in the temple of God, and 


‘trod out the liberties of the earth. Making it-| 


self master of all the deceivableness of unright- 
‘eousness, and arming itself with all carnal! 
weapons, and assuming. the delegation of di- 
vine power, it extinguished the freedom of 
thought and opinion, and subjected to all the 


horrors of ‘the inquisition every dissenter from) jost sestiment, and the exalted-tone of moral 


its dagmas; by its multiplication of rites and 
‘ceremonies it concealed the truth of God, and 
established a ritual which: wanted. nothing of 
heathenism but the name; and having desolated 
the eurth by its superstitions and persecutions, 
Jike the pyramids of Egypt it looked down un- 


moved upon. the .surrounding. moral sterility.) 


Against Romanism. in -all. shapes. and forma; 


_aguinst its popes, cardinals, bishops, . priests, 


mooke, friars, ouns;-against ils assumptions 


history. which records the death “of 454,000} 


in the world’s sunlight as did our fathers, to 
‘prove ourselves worthy of being regarded as 
their descendants. — - > 


Esiscopacy less clear and distinct ‘than that 


against 


ment of the Assembly and Parliament is decid- 
ed proof. Their rejection of episeopacy was 
merely doing what the reformed world had 
done before them; for out of England a trace 
of it could not be found among all the churches 
of the Reformation ; and even im England itself 
it would have been placed on the same shelf 
with popery by the great body of the first Re- 
formers and Nonconformists, were it not for 
the intervention of the kingly power. It would 
have been borne with, however, by our fathers, 
for the sake of peace, if it -had kept its preten- 
sions within moderate bounds—were the coun- 
sels of such men as Cranmer, and Abbot, and 
Usher permitted to prevail. But they were not; 
and such men as Parker, Whitgift, and Laud, 
set themselves to the establishment of an epis- 
ecopacy as exclusive and relentless as popery 
itself, and without its excuse. Ad in this they 
were backed by ail the power of the crowrrand 
-of the state. And the spirit of the nation was 
aroused, and episcopacy was discarded by thou- 
sands of ministers, and by tens of thousands of 
people ; and finally, as a loathsome incubus, it 
was cast off from the bosom of the nation. 
And the oceans of blood that were shed in Bri- 
tain during what Clarendon calls ‘ the rebel- 
lion,” and others “the civil wars,” are charge- 
able ‘more to the enormous claims and insuffer- 
‘able arrogance of the bishops, and their mean 
and contemptible inculcation of passive submis- 
sion, than toany other cause.. And, hence, the 
open and unqualified testimony of our fathers 
against it. | 
Towards Episcopalians, as individuals, we 
should manifest nothing but respect and affec- 
tion. We find among them many of the bright- 
est ornaments of the Church of Christ, and the 
Hg examples of philanthropy and piety. 
‘Nor should we have any controversy with the 
Church as such, whilst it assumes nothing more 
than that it is a branch of the general Church, 
differing from other branches in that it holds 
to bishops and a liturgy. Aud thus the most 
venerated of her bishops and clergy, whose 
name and fame are a rich legacy to the whole 
Church of God, believed and have taught. But 
when the arrogant and absurd claims 4&re set 
up, that her bishops are the successors of the 
apostles, and ate now entitled to wield all the 
power of the apostles in the Church—that with 
them only is the power of ordination and go- 
vernment—that they only are the channels 
through which God communicates covenanted 
grace to his Church—that receiving the sacra- 
ments from their hands, or such as they au- 
thorize to administer them, is a more sure bond 
of union to the Church of God then the exer- 
cise of faith, hope, and love, withodt so receiv- 
ing them—that all God’s churches are no 
churches unless they submit to diocesan au- 
thority—-that all God’s ministers are no minis- 
ters unless made so by the laying on of the 
hands of the bishop ;—these are enormous er- 
rors, against. which we must testify, and enor- 
mous claims, which we must resist as did our 
fathers, if needs be, even untodeath. In these 
claims are involved the most fearful principles 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, and by a direct and 
logical way they lead to persecution, and to 
the establishment of the inquisition. They 
smell rankly of popery. ‘Thanks be to God 
that the day has passed away when these 
claims could be enforced upon all those who 
hesitated to receive them, by bishops’ courts 


--and star chambers ; and that we can now treat 


the silly claims of a diocesan bishop as we do 
the vagaries of any other silly man. And our 
strong and decided testimony against High- 
church prelacy, is demanded by the fact, that 
in our own day the worst heresies and princi- 
ples of Romanism are spreading in the Angli- 
can aad American Episcopal Church, and with 
a rapidity which has excited consternation in 
the whole Christian world. As did our fathers, 
we testify against an order of bishops in the 
Church, usurping the power of ordination and 
government, and lording it over their brethren, 
as both opposed to Scripture and to the usages 
of the first ages of the Church; and against a 
liturgy, because unknown uatil rendered ne- 
cessary by the ignorance of the clergy, and as 
tending universally to deadness and formality 
in worship; and against clerical vestments be- 


by the Romish Church from the pagans; and 
ayainst godfathers and godmothers in baptism, 


tural, because the duty of the parent is to dedi- 


it is regarded as a ceremony without imposing 
any obligation—and injurious, because exacting 
solemn promises under very solemn circum- 
stances which are subsequently never regarded ; 
and against kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, be- 
cause it came in with the doctrine of transub- 
Stantiation and should go out with it. And 
when asked why we testify against these 
things, our only reply is that of our fathers, 
‘the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants.” 
They are unwarranted by the Bible. 


‘This gentleman recently delivered a series of 


Lectures on the Mosaic Institutions, to a large 
-and intelligent class at Westchester Pennsy|- 
vania. At the conclusion of the course, the 
Class organized, and the following highly com- 
plimentary resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, That the lectures of Professor 
Wines, just closed, furnish most interesting 


hibit thorough learning, profound research, an 
great strength of reasoning. : 
- Resolved, That while edified by the strain of 
feeling which pervades the lectures, we are es- 
pecially grateful for the new argument which 


of republican institutions. — 7 


Wines, beg him to accept this assurance of their 
respect. and regard for him personally as a 


and gentleman. . 


lies as truth—as the enemy of the freedom of 


_ Nor was their testimony. against Diocesan | 


yond'a gown and bands, because first adopted 


as both unnatural, vain, and injurious—vunna-| 


cate the child and be its sponsor—vain, because 


and striking illustrations of his subject, and ex-| 


Resolved, That the class, in parting with Mr.| 


PRESBYTERIANISM NENTIY REPUBLICAN. 


_ ‘The separation of religion from politics, and 
‘of the Church from the State, is essential to 
the trae developmient of both; to universal tole- 
ranee by the state of all ‘religions in it, and of all 
religions by one another ;—and therefore to all 
civil and religious liberty. Such;.as we have 
seen, was the original appointment of Christ, 
and such are the existing principles on which 


our ehurch is founded. It ‘was to the contro- 


versies, originated by the Puritans, and carried 
on by those who extended their views, we owe 
‘whatever distinct separation has been made be- 


tween the civil'and ecclesiastical powers. Pre.| - 


vious to that time “the clergy generally claim- 
ed their tithes by divine right.” ‘In no long 
time after,” says bishop Warburton, in his *Al- 
liance,’ “the clergy, in general, gave up this 
claim.” ‘And I[ think,”*says he, “ the priest’s 
divine right to a tenth part, and the king’s di- 
vine right to the other nine, went out of fash- 
lon together. And thenceforward, the church 
and the crown agreed to claim their temporal 
rights from the laws of the land only.” 

Indeed, all the efforts to attain this indepen- 
dence can be traced by an uninterrepted chain 
to the first Reformers. ‘ Luther,” says Vil- 
lers, * brought the Saxon church, in what re- 
lates to its internal government, to the demo- 
cracy of the first age, and the hierarchy to a 
a moderate system of subordination. The 
churches which have followed Calvin, are still 
more democratically constitated. But the cler- 
gy no longer form a civil corporation in any of 
them. Some public marks of honour and defer- 
ence, are the only privileges of the ministers ; ac- 
cording to the words of their masters, they give 
unto Cesar that which is Czesar’s, by render- 
ing unto God that which they owe him.” 

The independence of the church, and its en- 
lire separation from the civil government, was 
clearly perceived and taught by Calvin, though 
the age was not prepared to act upon it. ‘ But 
he,” says Calvin, ‘who knows how to distin- 
guish between the body and the soul, between 
this present transitory life, and the future eter- 
nal one, will find no difficulty in understanding, 
that the spiritual kingdom of Christ, and civil 
government, are things very different and re- 
mole from each other. It is a Jewish folly, 
therefore, to seek and include the kingdom of 
Christ under the elements of this world.” 

What Calvin taught, Calvinists were the first 
to practice. Look at our standards, as they 
have been already brought to view. How full, 
how forcible, how earnest are they, in the pro- 
clamation of this great truth. But these views, 
it may be said are mere hypocritical pretence. 
On the contrary, Dr. Miller has well said, 
*‘ Presbyterians in this country wou!d rather 
be persecuted by the State, than be in alliance 
with it.” But such sentiments, it may be al- 
leged, were forced upon our church by the re- 
volution, and the omnipotence of public opin- 
ion. On the contrary, they were embodied in 
our standards before the revolution, as the free 
and unforced sentiments of American Presby- 
terians, and as the exponent of those principles 
which nerved their arms, when, to a man, they 


_were found fighting under the banner of inde- 


pendence. But alter all, it may be urged, this 
is only boasting, and it must be affirmed, that 
since, by our constitution, any other principles 
are rendered nugatory, their proclamation by 
the Presbyterian church was a matter of neces- 
sity, and not of choice. But the very contra- 
ry can be proved to be the truth. Presbyterians 
forced upon the State the doctrine of the entire 
independence between Christianity and the civil 
power. Presbyterians first proclaimed this doc- 
trine on these American shores. Presbyterian- 
ism was opposed by Episcopacy, in her efforts 
to establish this doctrine, in Virginia. And the 
universal establishment of this doctrine through- 
out these United States, and in the constitution, 
was the result of the movement made by Pres- 
byterians. 

These positions can all be sustained by evi- 
dence, which is as unimpeachable as that which 
altests the progress of the revolution itself ; and 
although the whole credit of this cause has been 
given to Jefferson, it can be shown, that as the 
apostate Julian plumed himself with feathers 
stolen from the wings of Christianity, so did 
this modern apostate pride himself in doctrines 
taught him by that very sect, which he after- 
wards ‘‘ hated with a perfect hatred.” 

The Rev. Dr. Lang, of New South Wales, 
who visited this country a few years since, and 
has given the result of his observation in a very 
interesting volume, examined into this subject, 
and has published all the original documents, 
as procured from the Library of the State House 
in Richmond. As the result of his inquiries, 
he states that instead of the American clergy 
‘* having been opposed to the voluntary system, 
as they are supposed to have been, the fact is, 
that the original introduction of the voluntary 
system was wholly and solely the work of a 
numerous and influential portion of the Ameri- 
can clergy themselves; and so far from the se- 
paration of the church and State having been 
carried with a high and revolutionary hand, 
over the influence and opposition of the sacer- 
dotal order, through the mere political mancu- 
vering of Mr. Jefferson, the fact is, that the le- 
gislature of Virginia, in which that importnnt 
measure was originally carried, and through 
whose influence and example it was subsequent- 
ly extended gradually over the whole union, 
was itself borne into it unwillingly, by the cler- 
ical pressure from without. In short, the his- 
tory of the establishment of the voluntary sys- 


in America, affords one of the most remarkable| 


instances of enlightened patriotism, and gene- 


rous self-denial, to be found in the whole his-|: 


tory of the Church of Christ.” | 

‘‘ The first body of clergy,” continues Dr. 
Lang, “of any denomination in America, that 
openly recognised the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and thereby identified themselves with 
the cause of freedom and independence, was 
the Presbyterian clergy of Virginia.” That 
body, which was then comparatively numer- 
ous and influential, constituting the large Pres- 
bytery of Hanover, addressed the Virginia 
House of Assembly on the subject, at their 
first meeting after the declaration ; and in the 
course of their memorial, after urging their own 
claim for entire religious freedom, recommended 
the establishment of the voluntary system, and 
the complete separation of Church and state in 
Virginia. In this memorial our fathers employ 
the following language. 


“In this enlightened age, and in a land] 


where all, of every denomination, are united in 
the most strenuous, efforts to be free, we hope 
and expect that our representatives will cheer- 


fully concur in removing every species of reli-} 


gious as well as civil bondage. Certain it is, 
that every argument for civil liberty gains ad- 
ditional strength when applied to liberty in the 


in favour of establishing the christian religion, 
but may be pleaded with equal’ propriety for 
establishing the tenets of Mahommed, by those 


they furnish in support of the divine right of| who believe the Aleoran; or, if-this be not 


‘the’people to govern themselves, and in favour| 


true, it is at least impossible for the magistrate 
to adjudge the right of preference among the 
various sects thut profess the christian faith, 


_#® The authors notes and references to authorities 
are omitted. | | 


“the people, for the purpose of ascertaining their 


‘this reference a memorial was presented to the 


‘brethren, for our efforts in the cause of our| 


“most immediately after its introduction, that 


‘nia, there had been no Church establishment 


concerns of religion ; and there is no argument| 
in Virginia, that attracted general attention 


without erecting‘ claim-of ipfellibility, which 
would lead us-back to the Church of Rome.” 
In the legislature, however, the policy of a 
general assessment for the suppoftt of religion, 
on such principles as would afford that suppor! 
equally to.all denominations, was much and 
earnestly discussed; and the ‘subject was at 
length referred by the General Assembly to 


sentiments in regard to it. In “comsequence of 


Assembly, by the Presbytery of, Hanover, in 
the year 1777. The Rev. Sameel S. Smith, 
and the Rev. David Rice, were the committee 
who framed it. 

Another memorial, equally strong, was pre-/ 
sented by this same Presbytery, in 1784; ex- 
pressing the uneasiness of their people, and in 
which they said, “ the security of our religious 
rights, upon equal and impartial.ground, instead 
of being made a fundamental ‘part.of our con- 
stitution, as it ought to have. been, is left to the} 
precarious fate of common law. ‘A matter of 
general and essential rare to the® people, is 
now committed to the hazard of the prevailing 
opinion of a majority of she Assembly, at its 
different sessions. We gfe ¥illing,to allow a 
full share of credit to our fellow-citwens, how- 
ever distinguished in name from us, for their 
spirited exertions in our atduous struggle for 
liberty ; we would not wish to charge any of 
them, either ministers or people, with open dis- 
affection to the common Cause of America, or 
with crafty dissimulation or indecision, till the 
issue of the war was certain, so as to oppose 
their obtaining equal privileges in religion ; but 
we will resolutely engage againstany monopoly 
of the honours and rewards of government, by 
any one sect of Christians, more than the rest, 
for we shun not a comparison with any of our 


country, and assisting to establish her liberties, 
and therefore esteem it unreasonable that any 
of them should reap superior advantages, for 
at most but equal merit. We eon from the 
repsesentatives of a free people, that all parti- 
ality and prejadice, on any account whatever, 
will be laid aside, and that the happiness of the 
citizens at large will be secured, upon the broad 
basis of perfect political equality. “This will 
engage confidence in government, and unsuspi- 
cious affection toward our fellow citizens.” © 


The act, however, having been passed by} 


the legislature, and a proposal having been 
made for a general assessinent, the Presbytery 
avain memorialized the Assembly, in October 
1784. In this paper, which breathes the very 
spirit of liberty, and of what is now boasted of 
as American freedom, it is, among other things, 
said, ** we hope no attempt will be made to point 
out articles of faith that are not essential to 
the peace of society ; or to settle modes of 
worship; or to interfere in the isternal ypov- 
ernment of religious communities, of to render 
the ministers of religion independent of the 
will of the people, whom they serve. We ex- 
pect from our representatives, that careful at- 
tention to the political equality of all the citi- 
zens, which a Republic ought everto cherish ; 
and that no scheme of an assessment will be 
encouraged, which will violate the happy privi- 
lege we now enjoy, of thinking for ourselves, 
in all cases where conscience is concerned. .. . 
In the present important momen, we conceived 
it criminal to be silent; and have, therefore, 
attempted to discharge a duty which we owe to 
our religion, as Christians ; to oprselves, as 
freemen ; and to our posterity, who ought to 
receive from us a precious birthright of perfect 
freedom and political equality.” 

A billto provide for the support of religion, 
on the principle of such an assessmert, had ac- 
tually been read a second time, ani was en- 
grossed for the third reading, when he memo- 
rial was presented. In consequence of that me- 
morial, however, the third reading of the bill 
was postponed, with a view “to he further 
consideration of the measure.” This,” ob- 
serves Dr. Rice, ‘gave an oppatunity for 
such an expression of public sentiment as com- 
pletely decided the matter.” A _ peition to the 
legislature was drawn up by the Rev. John B. 
Smith, the writer of the preceding memorial, 
remonstrating against the principe of an as- 
sessment for the support of religior, and solic- 
iting the establishment of complde religious 
liberty, and the entire separation of Church 
and State. This petition was signed by not 
fewer than ten thousand Virginiag ; the orig- 
inal document and the preceding nemorial, be- 
ing both in existence still, in the hindwriting of 
Mr. Smith, in the office of the :lerk of the 
House of Delegates of Virginia, 

A convention of the Presbyterian Church in 
Virginia was also held, at which time, among 
other proceedings, another memorial was adopt- 
ed, to be presented to the genera\ assembly, or 
house of delegates, at its next meeting. It was 
given in charge for that purpose, to the Rev. 
John B. Smith, one of the ablest ministers of 
the American Presbyterian Church at the time, 
who not only presented it in person, but was 
heard in support of it, for three successive days. 
at the bar of the house. 

The result of this long continved agitation 
on the part of the Presbyterian clergy of: Vir 
ginia, was, that the bill for the support of reli- 
gion, by means of a general assessment, from 
which that body of clergy would have derived 
precisely the same pecuniary sdvantages as 
their Episcopal brethren, was thrown out in 
the house of assembly, after it had passed the 
second reading, and been engrossed for the 
third. And, as all the acts of the British Par- 
liament, as well as all the enactments of the 
old Colonial legislature, establishing the Epis- 
copal Church in Virginia had, in the mean 
time, been repealed, the voluntary system be- 
came, thenceforward, the law of the land. 

At the period in question, Virginia was the 
leading State of the South, if not of the whole 
Union. Its proceedings were carefully watch- 
ed, and its example generally followed, by the 
smaller adjoining states of Maryland and Dela- 
ware on the one hand, and by the Carolinas 
and Georgia on the other. When, therefore, 
the new system, of leaving religion entirely to 
itself, had been duly tested, and found to work 
well in Virginia, it was successively adopted by 
each of these States. And so general had the 
feeling in favour of that system become, al- 


when the Federal Government was conslituted, 
in the year 1789, one of the fundamental stipu- 
lations of its Constitution was, that it should 
never have the power to erect an established 
Church in the United States. 

**T have already observed,” says Dr. Lang, 


“that in the litile Baptist state of Rhode Island, |} 


as well as in the Quaker colony of Pennsylva- 


from the first. But these communities had had 


comparatively no influence in this particular,} 
on the neighbouring States. It was the strug- 


gle with powerful and opposing influences, for 
the establishment of a great moral principle 


throughout the Union; it was the successful 
operation of that principle, when actually es- 
tablished, that carried conviction, and insured 
its universal adoption. It was long after the 
war of Independence, and only in consequence 
of a series of hard struggles on the part of 
other communions, that the example of Vir- 
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~had-been in operation for half a century in Vit- 


while I was there, to give utterance to some ol 


‘ginia, in establishing the voluntary system, et | 
| acted upon in Massachusetts, and the old Con 
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gregational establishment of that State entirely 


overthrown. And it is only ten years ago, or} 


in the year 1830, after the voluntary system 


ginia, and in most of the other States of the 
Union, that it was at Jength fully established in 
Massachusetts, and an entire separation effected, 


throughout the Union, between Church and state.) 


~ Tt'is a fact also worthy of consideration, that 
when the Assembly which framed the Cam- 
bridge platform, in 1660, adopted the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, they made no excep- 
tion of those clauses which’ relate to the power] 
of civil magistrates in matters of religion, 
while they did except those parts “ which have 
respect. unto Church government .and disci- 
pline.” Whereas, our Synod, in adopting the 
same formula in 1729, made no objection to 
what related to Church government; while they 
objected-to what referred to the power of civil 
magistrates. 
Such are the facts ia the case—facts, clear 
and indubitable, as any other facts in our 
whole history. They put to silence the slan- 
derous imputations of our foes. ‘They demon- 
etrate the innate, hearty, and resolute Repub- 
licanism of Presbytery. And they prove be- 
one contradiction, that the analagy which we 
ave now traced between eVery essential prin- 
ciple of Republicanism and the principles of 
Presbyterianism, is not imaginary or fortui- 
tous, but founded in the very nature of things. 
To conclude. ‘The constitution of the Pres-| 
byterian Church, observes the late Dr. Rice, of 
Virginia, ‘is fundamentally and decidedly Re- 
publican; and it is in a very happy measure 
adapted to that particular modification of Re- 
publican institutions, which prevails in the Uni- 
ted States. This is too plain to require demon- 
stration ; the slightest attention being sufficient 
to convince any one that our ecclesiastical con- 
stitution establishes in the Church a representa- 
tive government. Hence, the more decidedly a 
man isa Presbyterian, the more decidedly is 
he a Republican. So much is this the case, 
that some Christians of this society, fully be- 
lieving that Presbytery is de jure divino, con- 
sider this as decisive evidence that Republican. 
ism is of divine institution ; and are persuaded 
‘that they should grievously sin against God by 
acknowledging any other form of civil govern- 
ment.” 
From the New York Evangelist. | 


PUSEYISM TAUGHT AT PUBLIC EXPENSE. 

The Military Academy at West Point is a 
national institution, and supported entirely by 
the Government. All citizens are taxed for its 
support, and have, therefore, an interest in 
knowing how it is conducted. Spending a brief 
period at that place, | was pained and surprised 
to observe the patronage of the Gcvernment 
perverted to the support of Puseyism. ‘The 
chaplain of the Institution was accustomed, 


the worst features of that heresy, and generally 
occupied for such purposes the morning service, 
when all the teachers and pupils of the Acade- 
my are compelled by jaw to aitend. If the fol- 
lowing outline of several sermons, taken at 


the time they were preached, will be of any 
service in enlightening the public inquirer in 
this respect, they are at your disposal. Other 
sermons, in my view, of a like bearing, upon 
the same and different subjects, have been 
preached ; of which, however, I do not give an 
outline. It is believed that the following notes} 
give an impartial view of the three principal 
sermons. Where the language of the speaker 
was strongest, his own words were taken; else- 
where, such were used as would, in the best and 
briefest manner, preserve the train of argument. 

The first sermon was preached March 12th, 
1843, from John vi. 26, to end of the chapter. 
The introduction was on the interpretation of 
language ;—the object of right interpretation 
is to convey the ideas that the author intended, 
or had in his own mind. It is not always safe 
to take the impression actually made by the 
speaker, but inquire what impression the lan 
guage of the speaker, or writer, was calculated 
to make. 

The language from the 26th to the 47th 
verse, is to be taken figuratively, where the 
term ‘‘bread” is to be understood as meaning 
the wisdom and grace of God, as manifested by 
giving his Son to die for us; and these blessings, 
or this ‘* bread,” is received by us, by believing 
in Christ. 

But a transition is made at the 47th verse 
and the language of our Saviour, from this 
verse onward, must be understood literally— 
the term “ bread” is no longer to be understood, 
as before, in a figurative, but in a literal sense. 
The language must be taken either in a literal 
or a metaphorical sense. Metaphorical lan- 
guage never has but one meaning—that sanc- 
tioned by usage; that is, but one thing is ever 
signified by the same figurative expression. 
Now the expression “to eat the flesh of any 
one,” taken in oriental tropology, always means 
to injure any one, especially by calumny. But 
this could not be the meaning of Christ ; there- 
fore the expression must be taken in a literal 
sense. 

The second sermon, preached March 19th, 
was from the same text as the first, It com- 
menced with recapitulation of the former ser- 
mon. The verses from the 48th onward, must 
be taken either literally or figuratively. If fi- 
guratively, the metaphor, ‘to eat the flesh of 
one”—which always means basely to calumni- 
ate and injure—must be taken in that sense, or 
we must suppose Christ to have used it ina 
new sense, and that without any intimation, 
even when asked, that he was doing so, which 
is to impute to him wilful guile, and to suppose 
that he would suffer many hopeful disciples to 
go away offended, when a word of explanation 
would have satisfied them. 

To understand these words we must transfer 
ourselves to that assembly in which they were 
uttered. But we have it on record that they 
understood Christ literally—Christ was in ear- 
nest: He knew how they understood him, and 
did not contradict or correct them. Hence the 
doctrine taught in these words is, The necessi- 
ty of real participation of the flesh and blood 
of Christ, in order to obtain eternal life. How 
this can be, I know not. Nor do | understard 
the mystery of the Incarnation of the Son, nor 
that of the Trinity, and others. But the doc. 
trine that we must really, essentially, to all in- 
tents and purposes, actually partake of the 
flesh, and drink the blood of Christ; in order 
for salvation, is more clearly taught than 
either of these mysteries, and many others 
equally essential. And those who reject this doc- 
trine, reject it not because it is not a conclusion, 
drawn from Scripture, but because they cannot 
reconcile it with certain metaphysical or imagi- 
nary conclusions, that they conceive must fol- 
low. But we are bound to receive the doctrine 
without inquiring as to the consequences. 

Here, then, is a knot which neither those who 
call these words figurative language, nor those 
who attempt to explain the manner in which 
we partake of the flesh and blood of Christ, 
are able to untie. Each class of interpreters, 
therefore, cut the knot—the one bya stroke of 
rationalism, the other by a stroke of superstition. 

The third sermon was an expansion and re- 
iteration of the same position. _ : 

_ Now it is fair to ask if the people will be con 
tented to puy for the preaching of transubstan- 


tiation, and whether there is not a little of 1 


Jesuitism as well as heresy of Popery, in taking 
advantage of an office erected for other pur- 
poses, to preach that to which the vast majori- 
ty who pay for it, are and ever have been, ul- 
terly opposed 7 A Hearer. 
CERTAIN SUCCESS OF MISSIONS. 

But there are other grounds of confidence in 
our missionary lubours. Jf there is anything 
towards which the eyes of pious men ever turn 
with peculiar and profound interest, it is the 
death of Christ. It was the burden of prophecy 
and the strength of hope to righteous men of 
old. On this theme “ fsaiah’s hallowed fire” 
burned with intensity. Since its occurrence 
the Church of God, by all her enlightened and 
spiritual members, has sung = “ God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” In the modern astronomy the 
sun holds no more important place, than in pure 
Christianity is filled by the death of Christ. 
It is the great central truth of the system. A 
world without a God wou!d not be more an ob- 
ject of commiseration, than a church of sinful 
men without a crucified Saviour. No tragedy 
compares with that-of the apper room, of Geth- 
semane, of the Judgment Hall, and of Calvary. 
Yet there is something in the death of Christ 
far more moving and influential than its trage- 
dy. ‘The pious mind looks upon those remark- 
able sufferings, and asks their cause. Inspira- 
tion answers, the mysterious sufferer was 
drinking the wine of the wrath of God, was 
expiating human guilt, was redeeming sinners, 
was treading the wine-press alone. Gcd was 
smiting the man that was his fellow. ‘The glit- 
tering sword of Eternal Justice was buried in 
the bosom of spotless innocence. If we rever- 
ently inquire what occupied the mind of this 
holy sufferer while in his agony, the word ol 
God gives the answer. He was thinking of 
the glory of -his Father. He was thinking of 
the. preservation, unily, peace, purity wad 
growth of his Church. For a moment he 
thought of his aged mother, now perhaps a wi- 
dow. At another time, he granted salvation to 
the only man that asked of him in: his agony 
any favour, and bore the cup of blessing and 
of mercy to the parched lips of the dying thief. 
To the inquiry what sustained him this 
hour, | answer, his divinity was his ¢licient 
support. But the Bible goes further. It lifts 
up the veil from the rational soul of thissufferer 
in that hour of shame and wrath. Faul has 
tald us many a great truth and many a sweet! 
truth respecting Christ. He says it was ‘* for 
the joy set before him that Christ endured the 
cross, despising the shame,” Heb. xii.2. “The 
joy set before him” was his joy in prospect of 
the return of countless millions ef sinners, 
coming home to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads. He looked down the 
whole length of the vale of coming years, and 
saw myriads returning toGod. ‘This sustained 
him. Indeed, long before Paul was born, Isa- 
inh. had published; ‘* He shall see the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied.” And yet more 
plainly : ** When thou shalt make his soul an 
offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand,” Is. lili. 10. And 
such a seed—a seed—compared to the drops of 
the morning dew for multitude—a seed, not ol 
one generation, nor of one century, nor of ten 
centuries, but a seed that should serve him 
while sun and moon endure—a seed not mean} 
or despicable ; but a chosen generation, a royal} 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar: people. 


Glory to God in the -highest, that even now,|. 
} more martyrs than France; afier many cruel- 


among those cast out in their blood, are millions, 
of whom we may hope that Jesus remembered 
them in the tenderness of electing love, while 
he agonized in the garden and on the cross. 
Certain, certain is the universal spread of the 
gospel, because, seeing the kingdoms of the 
world becoming the kingdoms of the Lord 
was the bright vision that sustained the Saviour 
on the cross. We know that he has not died 
in vain. We know that he shall not fail, or be 
discouraged, until he have set judyment in the 
earth. We know that he never rejoiced in a 
thing of naught. ‘* He shall divide the spoil 
with the strong; because he hath poured out 
his soul unto death,” Is. Iti. 12. We are not 
called to preach salvation to a world for which 
Christ neither cared nor wept nor died.‘ From 
everlasting, when there were no depths, before 
the mountains were settled, he rejoiced in the 
habitable parts of his earth, and his delights 
were with the sons of men,” Prov. viii. 23, 24, 
25, 31. On the cross his thoughts and his de- 
lights were the same. This doctrine of the 
death of Christ lies at the foundation of all that 
brings hope to man, or glory to God. Jf ever 
the argument a fortiori was powerful, it is here. 
If a dying Saviour can redeem, a living Sa- 
viour can get the victory. 

And when we send out pious missionaries, 
they go not to preach a Saviour whom they 
neither know nor love. Each of them has sung: 

I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 

Long since. Withmany an arrow, deep infixed, 

My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There I was found by One, who had himself 

Been hurt by archers. In his side he bore, 

And in his hands and feet the cruel scars. 

With gentle force, soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and healed and bade me live. 

If the pious missionary points the dying hea. 
then toa Saviour, it is toa Saviour whom he 
knows, and whom having not seen he loves.— 
Rev. Dr. Plumer’s Sermon on Missions. 


From the New York Observer. 
A CONVERTED BELGIAN ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


Messrs. Editors—In the tast--anaual repor! 
of the Foreign Evangelical Society there is the 
following extract from a letter of Col. Tronch- 
in, President of the American Swiss Committee 
at Geneva :— 

“ There is a converted young Belgian Roman 
Catholic, aged twenty years, a nulive of B¥****, 
who seems to be endowed with excellent ta- 
lents for the acquisition of knowledge, and who 
desires to devote himself to the holy miaistry. 
His relatives (all zealous Roman Catholics) 
will, of course, not give him a sou to aid him. 
If it should fall in your way to find a friend in 
America who would be willing to be his patron, 
I believe that he would in due time, and after 
having pursued the requisite studies in the 
School of Theology at Geneva, become a capa- 
ble and faithful servant of the Lord, and emi- 
nently useful in his vineyard.” 


This extract met the eye of a pious layman| 


in Baltimore, and the following communication 
recently received from him, will show his. esti- 
mate of its importance. ; 
“{ have just finished feading the Foreign 
Evangelical Society’s annual report, and | bless 
God ior the privilege. On pages 28 and 29 
you mention a youth, twenty years old, a con- 
verted Belgian Roman Catholic, who is anxious 
to devote himself to the holy ministry. Now 
by a little self-denial, (and the times call loudly 
upon Christians to give this evidence of their 
discipleship,) 1 can, if God prospers me as he 
has done, give $10 or $20 yearly towards edu- 
cating him.—Enclosed please receive my con- 
tribution for one year ($10). This I will give 
each year that it may be required, for the ob- 
ject named ; indeed I may hereafter be able to 
double it.. Should I meet with success among 


| 


farther sum, I will 


my friends, in raisinga remit 


the same to you. 


cannot be raised for the education of the 
Belgian, please_apply the enclosed to the use of 
the church at Lyons,” &c, 

Will not some benevolent Christians, more 
able perhaps than this kind donor, white their 
offerings with his for the lishment of 
this noble design ? The education of that young 
convert from Popery, may result in the spirit- 
ual and eternal wellare of thousands of his poor 
deluded brethren. 4f-someseven or eight in- 
dividuals would contribute an equal amount 
annually, his heart would be cheered with th 
prospective attainment of his wishes; the hea: 
of our Baltimore friend would also be gratified; 
and angels would rejoice. — Yours truly, 

E. Harris. . 


THE DEVOTED SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 

In the year 1828, EA Reeney, a modest, un- 
Assuming young man, gathered together a class 
of German boys, in Rochester, New York, 
three of-whom were from one family.—Never, 
in the almost quarter of a century that I have 
been connected with Sunday schools, have I 
seen such consecration of heart and life as wis 
manifested by this beloved brothets,« His influ. 


ence over parents and children ined by 
constant efforts to do them good. Often me 


he be scen wending his way te that Tittle log- 
hut, the home of his pupils, sometimes with a 
loaf of bread; at.others with an armful of chips 
that he had gathered in his work-shop, or a 
quantity of clothing collected to cover them 
from the winter’s blasts. His scholars were 
never absent; and methinks J can now see him 
greeting his little group, as they assembled on 

abbath morning, and hear his soft voice invit- 
ing and entreating them to become reconciled 
to God. In the course of the next year he left 
us, and took up his residence in Canada. Short 
ly afterwards he applied to us for books, say- 
ing, that there was no Sunday school in the 
place. A quantity of books were supplied him, 
and a school commenced, which he considered 
a branch of ours. He had felt and knew the 
necessity of a teacher’s meeting, and commenc- 
ed one, having but one praying teacher besides 
himself, and that was a female. . 

This was continued until the effect was visi- 
ble by a most gracious outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. His school increased, and two others 
were commenced in different parts of the town. 
In August, 1832, a communication was pub- 
lished in the Rochester Observer, from a cor- 


_respondent ‘in Canada, saying that, “On Satur- 


day previous, Mr. Reeney went to Buffalo to 
purchase books, and on Sunday, after distribu- 
ting them to the schools, he was seized with 
cholera, and died the next day.” The writer 
adds, that when he came among them, they had 
no religious meeting and no Sabbath; but 
through his efforts meetings were established, 
and a revival commenced, that brought moré 
than FORTY HEADS OF FAMILIES to rejoice in 
hope, and to erect, in that hitherto neglected 
spot as many family altars. Will not Eli Ree- 
ney be associated with Harlan Page in a world 
of glory, and shine as a star in the firmament 
for ever and ever? 

On hearing of the death of this beloved bro- 
ther, | sought out the boys that had survived 
him. After telling them of his death, they and 
their parents wept aloud and refused to be com- 
forted ; and to this day, at the mention of his 
name, tears will moisten their swarthy cheeks. 
— Sunday School Journal. ieee 


MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEWS. 
No country, perhaps, has ever produced 


ties had been exercised towards the Protest-- 
ants, there was a most violent persecution of 
them in the year 1752, in the reign of Charles 
IX. Many of the principal Protestants were 
invited to Paris, under a solemn oath of safety, 
upon the occasion the of marriage of the King 
of Navarre, with the French King’s sister. 
The Queen Dowager of Navarre, a zealous 
Protestant, however, was poisoned by a pair of 
a before the marriage was solemnized. 
Joligny, Admiral of France, was basely mur- 
dered in his owf house, and then thrown out of 
the window, to gratify the malice of the Duke 
of Guise ; his head was afterwards cut off, and 
sent to the King and queen-mother; and his 
body, afier a thovsand indignities offered to it, 
hung up by the feet ona yibbet! Afier this, 
the murderers ravaged the whole city of Paris; 
and butchered, in three days, above ten thou- 
sand lords, gentlemen, presidents, and people 
ofall ranks. A horrible s-ene of things, says 
Thuanus, when the very streets and passages 
resounded with the noise of those that met to- 
gether for murder and plunder; the groans of 
those who were dying, and the shrieks of such 
as were just going to be butchered, every where 
heard; the bodies of the slain thrown out of 
the windows, the courts and chambers of the 
houses filléd with them, the dead bodies of 
others dragged through the streets, their blood 
running through the channels in such plenty, 
that torrents seemed to empty themselves in the 
neighbouring river: in a word, an innumerable 
multitude of men, women with child, maidens, 
children, were all involved in one common de- 
struction, and the gates and entrances of the 
king's palace all besmeared with their’ blood ! 
From the city of Paris, the massacre spread 
throughout the whole kingdom. In the city of 
Meaux, they threw above two hundred into 
jail; after they had ravished and killed a great 
number of women, and plundéred the houses of 
the Protestants, they executed their fury on 
those they had imprisoned; and calling them 
one by one, they were killed, as Thuanus ex- 
presses, like sheep in a market. In Orleans, 
they murdered above five hundred men, wo- 
men, and children, and enriched themselves 
with the spoil. The same cfielties were prec- 
tised at Angiers, Troyes, Bou La Charité, 
and especially ut Lyons, where they inhuman- 
ly destroyed eight hundred Protestants; chil- 
dren hanging on their mothers’ necks, parents 
embracing their children; putting ropes about 
the necks of some, dragging them through the 
streets, and throwing them mangled, torn and 
dead, into the river. According to ‘Thuanus, 
above thirty thousand Protestants were destroy- 
ed in this massacre; or, as others affirm, above 
one hundred thousand. But what aggravated 
these scenes with greater wantonness and cfu- 
elly, was the manner in which the news was 
received at Rome. When the letters of the 
Pope’s legate were read in the assembly of 1 
cardinals, by which he assured the Pope that 
all was transacted by the express will and 
command of the king, it was immediately de- 
creed that the Pope should march with.his car- 
dinals to the Church of St. Mark, and_in the 
‘most solemn manner give thanks to God for 
so great a blessing conferred on the see of Rome 
and the Christian world; and that, on the 
Monday alter, solemn mass should be celebra- 
ted in the Church of Minerva, at which the 
Pope, Gregory and cardinals were pre- 
sent; and that a jubilee should be publi 
throughout the whole Christian world, and the 
cause of it declared to be, to order thanks to. God 
for the extirpation of the enemies of the truth 
and Church in France! In the evening the 
cannon of St. Angelo were fired; to testify the 
public joy; the whole city illuminated with bon- 
fires; and no one sign of rejoicing omitted that 
was usually made for the greatest victories ob- 


tained in favour of the Roman Church.—Rev. 
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id within six months, or ‘Two 
he is ain at his post. A num- 
ber of recent publications, which have accumu. 
lated on:his table, shall be noticed as soon as 

To will immediate- 
ly give. attention to favours of correspondents 
whieh may have been laid over. during our ab- 
wence. “The object’of’ J. will ‘be: accomplished 


New. are much pleased to find 
that the Rev, Mr, Smyth of Charleston has is- 
sued his two valuable works,‘ Presbytery and 


not Prelacy; theScriptural.and Primitive Polity,”| Dr. Pusey has been suspended; and, comment. 


and “ Ecclesiastical Republicanism.” We shall 
notice them more particularly when we have an 
opportunity of examining them. We hope our 
readers will not: fail to procure these volumes. 
Boox.—We recently noticed the 
publication. by the Presbyterian Board of Fox’s 
Martyrology; tevised and edited by Charlotte 
Elizabeth, and recommended it to the attention 
of our’ readers for its intrinsic excellence and 
its benutifal typographical execution. .We are 
now happy to state that the Board have issued 
& cheap edition of the same work of good ap- 
pearance, and well bound, for the very low 
price of sixty-two:cents for the two volumes !— 
It is illustrated by eight handsome engravings. 
We know few works which deserve a wider cir- 
culation or which could more profitably be put 
into the hands of the public at large at the pre- 
sent juneture; than this. 
Larayerre Coutece.—The Annual Com- 
mencement of Lafayette College, will take 
place on the third Wednesday, the 20th day of 
September, inst. The annual cxhibition of the 
Junior class will be held on Tuesday evening the 
19th, The annual Oration before the Associa- 
tion of Alumni, will be delivered by the Rev. 
George Wood, of New Jersey. The Oration 
before the Literary societies will be delivered 
by. William A. Porter, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
‘The vacation after commencement is six weeks. 
The winter session opens on Wednesday the 
first day of November, 
“Mustcat Insrrucrion.—As may be seen by 
the advertisement of Mr. D. P. Alden, he is about 
to form a juvenile singing class at his musical 
academy. Asa teacher of vocal music Mr. 
Alden enjoys a high reputation, and parents 
should feel the importance of giving their chil- 
dren an opportunity of studying the science of 
music carly in life. | | 


Mrnores OF THE Avsemacy.—Under this 
head, we find the following editorial paragraph 
in the Presbyterian of the West: 
-# Rev. A. C. Miller has informed us, since 
our last, that when. in Philadelphia, he paid 
Over the money we seat for the Minutes. This 
we supposed to be the fact, but not having had 
an opportunity of conferring with brother Mil- 
Iéf on the subject, we could not speak certainly 
in our last notice of this matter, not knowing 
but that something might have occurred which] 
prevented him, from doing it, and that he was 
only waiting to see us in order to explain the 
matter, 

“We suppose now that the failure of the 
Minotes arises from the bungled manner in 
which the statistical report of Marion Presby- 
tery appears on the Minutes. In this remark, 
we mean fo cast no reflections; we know not 
whether the fault lies with our Stated Clerk, 
or with the imposers in the printing office. No 
contingent fund is credited at all, excepting a 
mere trifle, which we suppose belongs to some 
other column. We do not know how many ol 
the members sent money for the Minutes; bu 
‘certain it is, that ifthe mailer of the Minutes is 
governed by the printed Report, not a single| 
member of Presbytery will receive them this 
year. But this is not all; the list of post offi 
ces ts so confused, that few documents which 
may be addressed to members, will ever reach 
them. We have received some after a long 
time, which had wandered away off into some 
remote post office, but from our acquaintance 
with the postmaster, at length reached us. 
With regard to all the old members, whose 
names appear on the report of last year, their 
post office address, as there given, should be 
followed.” 

- We know not whether the paragraph refers 
to us as Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 
or to the Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of Ma- 
rion. If to ourselves, we reply that the Statis- 
tical table of the Presbytery of Marion, as pub- 
lished in the Minutes, is a eteral transcript of 
the table sent to us, and signed by the Stated 
Clerk of that Presbytery, with. the exception 
that, agreeably to the order of the Assembly, 
the odd cents reported in two or three columns 
have been incorporated with the dollar columns. 
‘The proof of this is in our possession. As to 

the receipts of money for Minutes, we have the 
“memorandum of the Treasurer of the Assembly 
and our‘own memorandum, showing that but 
two dollars were received from members of that 
Presbytery, and» that copics were accordingly 
directed by our own hands to Messrs, Smith and 
Duolap, Rev. C. D. Cook, Rev. W. L. Gal- 
breath, and Rev. A. C. Miller.—If the para- 
_ graph was intended to apply to us, we hope the 
-Editors of the Presbyterian of the West will 
please copy this statement. We have been more 
than once blamed for the delinquencies of others, 
and we are willing to bear it, if it should excite 
the Presbyteries to greater carefulness in pre- 
paring their reports to the Assembly. 
Te brother Atkinson of Virginia we-would 
_ reply that we literally complied with the terms 
‘ of his request ‘which we copied at the time in 
our note book, and we presume the Minu 
have only been delayed at some one of the Post 
Offices. Should they not yet have arrived du- 
plicates shall be sent. 

, Fo our respected friend of the Presbytery of 
Baltimore we reply that the items to which 
refers in the statistical table of that Presbytery 
‘were copied literally from the manuscript as 
certified by their Stated Clerk. _We would also 
state that no money was sent by that Presby-| 
tery for the Contingent Fund of the Assembly 
and this accounts for the fact that the membe 
-haye not been provided with the Minutes. W 
may say once for all, that to guard against fail- 


places than in our office. 


week to be enabled to. supply a less equivocal 


-Men’s Bible Society of Philadelphia. We learn 


subjected to great trials and persecutions, and 
that the persecuting power was to derive its 
energy from apostates and formalists, That 


scarcely doubt when we witness the great revi- 


tentous. 


exclusion of, Protestantism. 


| the King, a subservient, if not a devoted friend’ 


sert/in‘a note book the}tiemes and Post Offic 
for the the of the Keo 
does the same; and we have subjected ourselves 
to the onerous task of writing all the addresses 


‘ 


bly! 


ont. 


testant denominntions towards Rome, and t 


defection, as in England, is apprehended to be} 


it of apostasy toy es 


extensive, Besides the spirit 
which we have alluded as ministering to the 
strength of - the Popish church, and besides the 
active efforts of the Roman Catholics to diffuse 


on the covers ourselvés. If mistakes stil their ‘own religion, and besides political, 


cur it is much more likely they occur 


in other 


The Birmingham (England) 
Advertiser, of a recent date gives the following 
singular statement: 

“Wuar 1s Puseyism?!—This is a question 
which has ofien been asked, and almost as va- 
riously answered, Unhappily it is our lot this 


answer than is generally given. On Sunday 
last, the Rev. J. Moore, Roman Catholic priest, | 
read to his congregation, in the mass-house in 
Bath street, the sermon for preaching which 


ing on the said sermon, described il as a pure 
exposition of (Roman) Catholic doctrine. We 
will not weaken this fact by any extended ob- 
servations. If the broad fact itself is not suffi- 
cient 10 command atiention, a broad page full 
of animadversions would be utterly thrown 
away.” 

Men’s Socrety.—We have 
received the Fifth Annual Report of the Young 


from it that its operations during the past year 
have been somewhat limited, in consequence of 
a falling off in the amount of contributions, in 
comparison with that of the previous year. 
This Society has, however, during the year, 
circulated 2541 Bibles, and 2994 New Testa- 
ments, making the whole number of volumes: 
distributed 5535, which is. an increase on the 
preceding year of 523 volumes. The Report 
says: 

‘The balance on hand at the beginning of 
the financial vear, was $234.14. The receipts 
since have amounted to $2848.69, making a 
total of $3082.83, applicable to the operations 
ofthe year. ‘There remains in the Treasury 
an unexpended balance $445.56. 

“The aygregate receipts since the origin of 
the Bociety amount to $12,894.55. Of this 
sum, 82250 have been passed, as donations, 
into tke Treasury of the Parent Society. The 
total rumber of volumes circulated by the So- 
ciety 19,767.” 

_ Several new auxiliary societies have been 
formed,and the report concludes with the fol- 
lowing invitation to others to co-operate with 
the Society in aid of its designs. 3 

‘* Wewill neither weary your patience, nor 
insult your understanding by any lengthened 
array of motives to enlist your sympathies and 
assistancé. Who knows not, and, knowing, 
owns not the obligations of mankind to the 
Bible for its silent but mighty influence in pro- 
moting science, taste, and literature ; in purify- 
ing the social institutions; in destroying the 
cruel and debasing superstitions of paganism; 
in enlarging the domain of civil liberty; in se- 
curing the rights of conscience , in invigorating 
both public and private morals; in allaying and 
rooting out abuses of government; in giving a 
healthful jone to legislation ; and in infusing the 
best elements into human civilzation. The 
cause, then, in whose behalf we invoke your 
contributions, speaks, most eloquently and elf- 
fectively, for itself. Whoever is not moved 
by its unadorned hut powerful persuasives, 
would scarcely be affected with any poor words 
with which we might attempt to enforce their 
energy.” 

“Tue Prospect.—That a crisis of deep im- 
portance is approaching in the religious world 
is highly probable; there are indeed many evi- 
dences of its near approach. It was an opin- 
ion entertained by many profound theologians 
of the last and preceding centuries, that the true 


Charch of Christ was at a future period to be 


an era of persecution is near at hand we can 


val of power in the papal church, into the very 
genius of which persecution enters as an essen- 
tial element. Vigilant Christians have long 
been anticipating the event, and the signs of 
its coming are every day becoming more por- 
Popery will probably have a tempo- 
rary triumph. Before its fearful and ultimate 
destruction shall come, it shall threaten and 
oppress the saints of the Most High. The evi- 
dences are before the world. We will briefly 
allude to them. England was once the bul- 
wark of Protestantism, but treachery is now 
within her gates, and she is threatened by a 
rapid. and unprecedented increase of popery. 
The defection in the Established church is so 
extensive that the evangelical portion of it is a 
minority. It is on the verge of throwing it- 
self into the arms of Rome. The change from 
Protestantism to Popery has been rapid, and 
apparently feeble are the barriers which op- 
pose the consummation of the union. It is 
this appearance which has in all likelihood en- 
couraged the threatening movement of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, who under a politi- 
cal plea are aiming at the establishment of po- 
pery as the roligion of the State, to the eventual 
This movement 
with these inevitable consequences, is about to 
be met, it would seem, by a spirit of concession 
which will encourage the enemies of Protest- 
antism to proceed to greater lengths, and to 
make larger demands. ‘The political parties of 
Great Britain are at this present moment so 
corrupt and selfish, as to care little what be- 
comes of the Gospel, or to what extent popery 
should increase, provided. it dues not conflict with 
their worldly aims. ‘The strength of England, 
therefore as a Protestant nation, is weakened, 
and the prospect is that it shall be still further 
diminished. If we turn to France, we see the 
evidences of a great revival of popish power 
within that kingdom. The Queen, a bigot, 
whose conscience is held by the priests, and| 


of the church, are acting under the dictation of 
Rome, not only in restoring the lost power of 
the church at home, but in spreading it abroad. 
Popish missions are established under royal aus- 
pices, while the poor, but recently reviving 
Protestant church is threatened again to be 
deprived of their dearest privileges. The fa- 
vourable symptoms of the suppression of pope- 
ry in Spain are, it is to be feared, passing away, 
and we may soon expect to hear of the revival 
of the monasteries, and the multiplication o 

priests. In the United States, we see a strong 
current setting from one of the leading P 


powers which are prepared to unite with them 
wherever there is a prospect of their being the 
winning side, we may throw into the same 


scale the vast body of the irreligious world) 


which has no notion of being persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, and are therefore prepared 
to sell themselves to the Romish power; and 
the countless tribe of formalists who in their 
dislike to the power of godliness, esteem all 
forms equally good, Should we not be mis- 
taken in the direction of these several causes, 
we may easily predict what will be the result 
of their combined energy. Popery will be in- 
vested with renewed power to persecute the 
Church of the living God, and for such an event 
Christians should be prepared. The triumph, 
however, should it be achieved, will be short, 
and followed not only by an overthrow, but a 
final destruction of the papal power. ‘To this 
point prophecy is explicit, and therefore amidst 


all the alarming indications of the times, the] — 


Church may look up joyfully to her God, for 
the time of her redemption draws near. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The Episcopal church 
has rendered itself offensive to other denomina- 
tions by its unmeasured boasting. While other 
denominations were rent, it was united; while 
they decreased, it increased. The present aspect 
of that church in the United States and Eng- 
land affords a lesson to boasters who indulge in 
unholy triumph at the increase of a sect, more 
than in gladness of heart at the spread of the 
gospel. We make two extracts below, one 
from an Episcopal paper in this country, and 
the other from a similar paper in England, 
which are alike honest acknowledgments that 
the boasting to which we have alluded was pre- 


mature. 
Our first extract is from the Southern Church- 


man, and is as follows: 


“Some eight years ago we were rejoicing—we 
do not say boasting—before the country, that our 
Church was a city at unity with itself, and inviting 
the Christian societies around us to flee from the 
broils and dissensions with which they were ha- 
rassed. to the halcyon peace offered within our bor- 
ders. This can no longer be dore. It is vain to 
deny that serious differences of opinion are now 
rife in our Church—all the growth of a few brief 
years. Our institutions indeed remain the same, 
and their salutary tendencies are what they ever 
were; but still it is a matter of fact that a great and 
sudden change has taken place in the sentiments of 
a portion of cur clergy, over which every true KE pis- 
copalian may well weep. Here we are tempted to 
ask the sulemn question, whether the glorying in 
our unity, in which we indulged a few years ago, 
was at that time true or false? Whatever be the an- 
swer, we think a lesson may be Jearned from it by 
our whole Church. If it was false, then we de- 
served to be punished and humbled as we are at 
the present moment; if it was true, then how un- 
stable after all is the Episcopal mind of this coun- 
try. It seems that neither our primitive organiza- 
tion nor our Protestant articles of faith, nor our 
strong conservative spirit, are proof against rapid 
and violent changes of sentiment. On the latter 
supposition the design of Providence, in allowing 
us to fall into such a state, would seem to be to let 
us see we depend too much on these things—too 
much upon the Church, and too little upon the 
Head of the Church—too much upon man, and too 
little upon God. ‘The use of forms of prayer, sub- 
scription to orthodox articles, and the conservative 
influence of Episcopacy, none can value more high- 
ly than we do. The whole external framework of 
our Church we believe to be true in its conception 
and happy in its tendency; but they have their 
place; and when they grow so excellent in our 
eyes that we begin to repose in them a particle of 
that cor fidence which belongs to God alone, they 
must inevitably prove hindrances rather than helps ; 
snares, rather than a protection and security.” 


The other is from the London Record as 


follows: 

It is, donbtless, the most pleasing view, and 
would be the most extensively popular, were we 
able to indulge in it, to represent every thing on our 
own side in a satisfactory light, and to discern dan- 
ger, if, indeed, any danger is to be admitted to ex- 
ist, in the inroads of Tractarians and other heretics. 
Some good men, we believe, even go further than 
this, regarding the kingdom of Christ as making 
tapid progress, ard not considering Tractarianisin 
itself to be more than a passing cloud, which ob- 
scures for a moment the fair face of day. We are 
sorry that we cannot take this view: on the con- 
trary, we confess there is much before us filting to 
induce a desponding turn of mind. _ 

We admit, indeed, that in some external appear- 
ances, things have greatly changed, within the last 
ten years, for the better. Effort after effort is made 
for the supply ofchurches and schouls. Each year 
the aggregate of money raised for these purposes 
exceeds any former collection. And we wonder not 
at the mere politician, or careless bystander, when 
he receives an impressicn that the Church is daily 
experiencing an increase cf strength, and confirming 
her hold on the people’s affections. 

But if any one will seek to dive beneath the sur- 
face, and to learn what is really doing in the hearts 
of men, not in merely bringing them to the Church, 
but in bringit g them to God, he will soon find that 


the appearance and the reality are widely different. | 


First of all, be may naturally turn to the most re- 
cent and most active of our religious parties—the 
Tractarians. Here he will find some “ religion,” 
indeed, though not the true religion of the apostle, 
among the leaders. Few question the devoutness, 
the correctness, the ritua) and ascetic strictness, 
of the four or five persons who represent the sect. 
Nor is it doubtful that there are those among their 
followers who even exceed the masters in self-afflic- 
ted penances and abstinences, as well as in vehem- 
ence of language. But this earnestness is confined, 
after all, to avery few. Generally speaking, the 
pupils eagerly embrace the mere ritual observances, 
and gladly assume the priestly dominicn of Tracta- 
rianism ; but this is Nothing is more common 
than to hear of country clerzymen who have recent- 
ly embraced the Oxford views, and who yet retain 
their predilection for the ball-room and the theatre. 
It has been stated, we observe, in a country paper, 
that two or three of the Bethnal-green curates, 
whose undisguised attachment to ‘Tractarianism 
has cast such a slur on their patron, the Bishop of 
London, have recently been complained of to his 
lordship, for that, while they preached the doctrines 
of Newman and Pusey on the Sabbath, they were 
too often found, on the other days of the week, at 
the theatre, as well as at places called the ‘+ Coal- 
hole,”’ or * the Cider-cellar.”” We have made some 
inquiries as to this report, and find that it is not 
without some foundation, 

There is not much piety, then—not even mistaken 
piety—in the Tractarian party. ‘The leaders make 
a show of religion and learning which furnishes a 
stock-in-trade for the whole sect; but their follow- 
ers generally take up merely the grosser and more 
formal parts of the system, and content themselves 
with this. 
Butis the old Orthodox,” or High-church party 
in any better condition? Far from it. We look 
upon English Moderatism, or that which answers to 
the moderate party in Scotland, to be fairly worn 
out. Forty years ago, Blair's Sermons was the 
most popular work on theology extant. Now a co- 
py of the work is scarcely ever sold. The mere 
intellect of the age has got beyond this flimsy sort 
of theology. Hence the great enemy of the Church| 
saw the necessity of producing some newer and 
more effective system; and to this necessity we 
owe Tractarianism. | 

A sound and accurate judge was compelled by 
his official position to attend, recently, a series of 
“ select preachers,” chiefly of the ** Orthodox class.” 


Without being a man setting a high value on mere} 


intellect or oratory, the effect on his mind, of these 
twelve sermons, was, “1 now see why Tractarian- 
ism advances. Who can wonder that any compact} 
and pretending system, ardently pushed by men of 
talent, should thrust aside, with ease, such poor, 


vapid; indefinite, and wameaning theology that td 


“A third, from the marriage of 
} saw no hatm iga little excess in 


is not surprising. But the extent of this barren- 


Count de Gaspagin rose in opposition to the oc- 


interests it less, than the everlasting quarrels 


which I have bega ed to listen | : 

One clergymen of this ¢lass recently preached 
from the text, “A time to dance,” expounding it in 
he lowest and most titeralmeaning. Another took 
the text, * Be not righteous overmuch,” to show, 
that “a Litle religion was very well in its way.” 
ana in Galilee, ar- 
gued, that our Lord, by that miracle, showed that he 
Baw 7 drinking on certain 
oceasions. Said we not truly, that the common 
sense of mankind will not bear this sort of preach- 
ing much longer; and that it is upon this numerous: 
class of the clergy that Tractarianism makes its 
chief inroads, 

But is all prosperous in the best sense, with the 
remaining section of the Church? We fear not. 
Here too, there is much pointless and apparently in- 
effectual preaching. Here, also, there are men 
who are not, on the week-day, what they seemed on 
the Sabbath. “I was obliged to part with my cu- 
rate,” said an incumbent, not long since, “ for he 
preached very solemn sermons on the Sunday and 
on the Monday was seen in the Theatre.” 

Another evil sign is, the lack which is felt, on 
every side, of young men of real piety, in the min- 
istry. No dosht the very great and rapid increase 
of churches requires a corresponding increase of 
ministers, and that a certain scarcity should exist 


ness 1s, perhaps, greater than was to be anticipated. 
Hence young and untried men are eagerly snatched 
at, long before they could obtain orders, and many 
disappointments naturally ensue. Nor is the pro- 
mise, among ihe laity, of fresh recruits so favourable 
as could be wished. The difficuly is not now, as in 
Newton’s time, to find an entrance into the Church 
for a desirable man; it is, to find men at all fit for 
the ministry, who will offer themselves for it. 


encouraging. And we are sure of this, that there 
never was atime when the state of the English 
Church called more lqudly for the earnest supplica- 
tion of all who loge the truth, that ** He who walk- 
eth in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks,” 
will have pity upon us—will not render unto us ac- 
cording to our deservings; but will “revive His 
work in the midst of the days; in the midst of the 
days make known; in wrath remember mercy.” 


Now it is very far from us to rejoice in the 
troubles of the Episcopal Church. It would be 
unchristian to do'so, Onthe contrary we have 
mourned to witness the progress of the great 
heresy by which both her peace and purity 
have been marred. We do, however, rejoice 
that a portion of that church is at length sensi- 
ble of the evils which impend, and are disposed 
toerect a standard against them. We wish them 
God speed. May they not sleep at their post. 
May such disclosures as those which have re- 
cently been made in New York and in other 
places inspire them with a holy boldness and 
determination to resist the tide of error, and at 
all hazards to maintain the cause of God.— 
With a truly evangelical Episcopalianism we 
have never contended; it is true we prefer 
something different from Episcopacy in any of 
its forms, bat it is only with it, in its degenerate 
forms, that we conflict. Our hope is now re- 
vived that the remnant may still stand fast, 
but we may be pardoned in the expression of 
our opinion, that this can never be done but by 
a separation from the dominant party, which is 
rapidly increasing, and which, when it triumphs, 
will show no mercy to the evangelical party, 
who regard faith and repentance as of more 
value than ‘* Apostolical succession,” and fifty 
other figmants. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT—No. XIL. 


Petitions before the Chamber of Deputies—Occupation © 
Tuhiti—Irfluence of Romish priests on Elections—Public 
Education; Prissts versus the University— Roman Catho- 
lics demanding religious liberty— Relics; St, Augustine's 
arm-bone—Romish miracles—State of Religion in Ger- 
many—Protestant Sisters of Charity—Receipts and Ex- 
penditures of Protestant Societies— News from Holland— 
Seotland— French Consistories. 


, JUNE 30th, 1843. 
Dear Sir—I expected to give you some ac- 
count, inthe present communication, of the dis- 
cussion @ the petitions relating to religious 
liberty, in the Chamber of Deputies. But it 
has not yet taken place. Government does 
every thing in its power to prevent this dis- 
cussion ; ad as it possesses, in regard to that 
point, the aipport of a number of the deputies, | 
and even oj Protestant deputies, (such, alas! as 
bear the mme, but lack the spirit of Protes- 
tants,) it would probably have fully succeeded, 
but for the irmness of Count Agénor de Gas- 
parin. On the 3d of the present month, this 
young and daithful servant of the Saviour, made 
a motion inthe Chamber of Deputies, requiring 
that the pditions concerning liberty of wor- 
ship should be taken up without delay. It ap- 
peared to bethe plan of government to post- 
pone this question from day to day, to the close 
of the session, which is not distant ; and ia this 
manner the petitions would have been thrown 
aside, without the appearance of a design to 
evade them. | say the petitions; for there are 
about fifty of them. M. Gasparin was support- 
ed by severa] deputies; and it was agreed that 
the petitions should be considered on the 10th 
of June. (The Chamber attends to petitions once 
a week only, on the Saturday.) But on the 
10th of June, another question, which had been 
up before, engaged their attention, and the sub- 
ject of the petitions was postponed to the fol- 
lowing Saturday, the17th inst. Will not some 
new obstacle rise? A few days will show us. 
The Chamber has been engaged in consider- 
ing the occupation of Tahiti, as the Minister 
had asked an appropriation for the French es- 
tablishments in Oceanica. On this occasion, 


cupation of Tahiti, which, according to him, 
had principally a religious object; for the seizure 
of the Society Islands, as to political and com- 
mercial importance, is insignificant. ‘ We are 
assured,” said he, ‘that it was at the instiga- 
tion of a religious house, (the Picpus house,)| 
that the expeditions were undertaken ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that they were announced 
by the friar, Matthias, a missionary, in a work 
published in 1888, and that an investiture, is- 
sued by the Pope in 1839, gave the Picpus| 
house all right and dominion over the islands 
of Oceanica.”” He added, that it was shameful! 
for France to make war, as had been done by 
our Admirals, on the established laws of the 
Society Islands, which. were designed for the 
protection of public morals; particularly that 
which prohibited the intercourse of the native 
women with European ships, and that which 
forbade the sale of spirituous liquors. Finally, 
he showed, that we have no more right to im- 
pose Roman Catholic missionaries on those isl- 
ands, than to force Protestant missionaries on 
Italy or Spain. M. de Gasparin had the cour- 
age to speak in this manner before the Cham- 
ber, but he was often interrupted by laughter, 
and sorry jests, and experienced very little sym- 
pathy. “The Chamber,” says a political pa- 
per, with reference to this speech, “ the Cham- 
ber is indifferent and sceptical; and nothing 


within the limits I have just mentioned, should 


‘history, her tradition, her position. It is her 


‘that in nearly all the communes (townships) in 


Altogether, the result of the whole view is not) | 


y| the clergy; particularly M. Michelet, and M. 


of the Faculties, (which are located in different 


-manding liberty of instruction; and already we 


lish version, Ps. xlv. 4, 5.) St. Augustine him- 


the Pope and Luther.” Poor unhappy Cham- 
ber! poor unhappy people! Next day, M. Gui- 
zot replied, to M. de Gasparin, and it was as-| 
tonishing to-hear this Protestant Minister him- 
self utter these words: ** I see not why France,| 


not become the protectress of the Roman Cath- 
olic religion throughout the world; this is her 


natural vocation; what she has- done always 
for the advantage of her dignity as well as of 
her power, I see not why she should cease from 
doing now.” 
Public opinion has decided against the Protes- 
tants. The season has arrived when our mumnici- 
councils are, in part, elected. Well, I learn 


our neighbourhood, the Roman Catholics, excit- 
ed by the priests, are doing all in their power to 
prevent the re-election of the Protestant mem- 
oers of these councils, and to prevent the elec- 
tion of Protestants into others, The same thing 
happened in our last elections for the Chamber 
of Deputies. With much difficulty the Protes- 
tant members succeeded, in some instances, in 
maintaining their ground; but where, formerly, 
they had majorities of thirty, fifty, or a hundred 
votes, they have now majorities of ten, five, 
and sometimes only one or two votes. If this 
movement continues, it is to be feared that be- 
fore long there will be no more Protestant elec- 
tions, except in the very small number of local- 
ities in which the majority of the population is 
Protestant. At present, I believe we have, at 
least, forty Protestants, members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; but I would not be surprised, 
if, at our next elections, this number should be 
reduced by one half, and the most religious of 
them, who alone can be of use to us in the de- 
liberations of the Chamber, removed. 


It must be allowed, that the position of gov- 
ernment is very embarrassing, especially after 
considering what I-have just said. For, if the 
question be regarded in a political point of view, 
how shall the present Ministry be sustained 
without the assistance of the Romish clergy, if 
that clergy exercise an increasing influence 
over the popular elections? Besides, this same 
cabinet, which evinces so much complaisance 
toward catholicism, is seen resisting the clergy 
as far as practicable on certain questions ; in 
particular, on that which has relation to public 
instruction. The Romish clergy wish to ap- 
propriate this instruction to themselves, and de- 
liver over the youth of France to religious cor- 
porations, especially to the Jesuits. But the 
Ministry wish to support the University, which 
is the body, at present, to which public instruc- 
tion is confided. Hence a pretty sharp quar- 
rel between the clergy and the University.— 
There is no manner of abuse which the former 
do not lavish on the latter, without respect of 
persons, or regard for truth. All our journals 
are full of it. Some of the Faculty professors 
courageously and publicly resist the attacks of 


Edgar Quinet, both of them Professors at Paris. 
Quite a crowd attend their lectures, and ap- 
plaud their resistance, But it is asked, what} 
the Ministry will do. Their embarrassment is 
the greater, because they cannot wholly refuse| 
liberty of instruction, which for a long time 
has been promised ; and, meanwhile, they will 
not grant unlimited liberty, which would give 
too much power to the clergy. We cannot help 
believing, that government will yield sooner 
than the priests. Rome scarcely ever falls 
back, especially when she has to do with an 
adversary, whose weakness she has already 
tested. Already it is observable, that Protes- 
tant professors in colleges lose, one after an- 
other, their places, provided they permit them- 
selves to drop a word in the least degree dis- 
pleasing to Rome ; one of them was lately de- 
prived for having said, that Luther had effected 
a very useful revolution in the world. It should 
be remarked that Ministers can deprive profes- 
sors of colleges at pleasure, but not professors 


places, throughout France, and constitute the 
University.— Trans.) 

It is a singular circumstance, that in the pre- 
sent state of things, while the Roman Catholic 
clergy are bent onan end wholly different from 
ours, they agree sometimes with us in regard to 
certain means. I have reference to their de- 


havea Journalof Religious. Liberty published by 
Roman Catholics, It is edited by a M. Goubault, 
formerly a magistrate; and if we may credit 
the Archives du Christianisme: “ the cause o 
religious liberty, based upon the 5th article of 
the Charter, is defended in it with firmness, im- 
partiality, and a thorough knowledge of the 
subject.” It is issued at Paris, once a month. 
We must think that when catholicism asks 
for liberty, it does so with a view to its own 
advantage, and that, perhaps, it would not be 
very sorry to obtain the boon for itself alone. 
But possibly it may labour for our advantage 
without knowing it, and it would be curious, if 
we should owe to the «assistance of catholicism 
against government, more liberty in matters o 
education and worship, than we now possess. 
At the same time that catholicism becomes 
more powerful, its usages and superstitions be- 
come continually more shameless, The wor- 
ship of relics is truly disgusting. Last year, a 
bone was carried over to Bona, in Africa, 
which, it is pretended, belonged to one of the 
armsof St. Augustine. A priest, vicar general 
of a certain bishop, greeted this bone in the fol- 
lowing style: “ Hail, hallowed bones ! may the 
zeal, the faith, the reverence, the ecstasies of a 
foreign nation, (ce nouveau peuple,) indemnify 
you for the ingratitude of your degenerate chil- 
dren!’ He then made a paraphrase of these 
words of Psalm xliv. of the Vulgate: “ Intende, 
prosperé procede et regna ;” (“ press. onward, 
advance prosperously, andreign ;” but see Eng- 


self, in a beautiful commentary, has applied 
these words to Christ; but the Abbé addresses 
them to the (suppositious and) dead arm-bone 
of St. Augustine. -Finally, he adds: ‘ May 
this powerful arm, before which we prostrate 
ourselves, sustain and direct us! may this hand 
be raised to bless us!” And then the bishop of 
Algiers; placing his hand on the sacred relic, 
said: Jungamus deztras, let us join hands, O 
thou, whom I know not by what name to in- 


‘name of thy son,” Sc. 3 


superior in sanctity to others. 


Sésters of Charity, founded by the pastor Ver- 


nurses for the hospitals—In the same house, 


‘the merchant, or Omar, the assassin.— Trans. 


voke!* If I call thee my father, ah! such thou| 
assuredly art; I tremble to usurp the dignified 


The question respecting the miracles of the 
Romish church begins to be discussed in our 
journals, and the Esperance is just now pub- 
lishing an interesting work of the illustrious 
Tholuck on this subject. Speaking of Ignatius 
de Loyola, founder of the order of the Jesuits, 
he says: “ They attribute greater miracles to 
this saint than those of Jesus Christ. For in- 
stance ; Christ overcame demons by the effica- 
cy of his word, and the power of his presence ; 
but Ignatius obtained such a victory simply by 
a letter. Christ walked once on the sea; but 
Ignatius walked several times in the air. Christ 
once dazzled the eyes of his disciples by the 
radiance of his face and raiment; but often- 
times Ignatius, on entering into his dark cham- 
ber, suddenly illuminated it. Ribadeneira, for 
long years his disciple and companion, com- 
posed in the year 1527, that is to say, fifteen 
years after the death of Ignatius, a biography 
of his master, Fifteen years afterward, a new 
edition appeared, considerably enlarged, Well ; 
neither in the first, nor in this second edition, is 
there the least testimony in favour of the saint’s 
miracles; on the contrary, the author asks, 
why it did not please God to work them by his 
servant, and’ replies, “* Who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been his coun- 
sellor?”.. He alone doth great and wonderful 
things, and. it-is only by his infinite power that 
all that surpasses the energies and agencies of 
nature can be accomplished ; and as he alone 
can effect these wonders, so he alone knows 
where, when, and by what prayers, they should 
be performed.” We may say, moreover, that 
all the saints have not been distinguished by 
miracles; and that those who are celebrated 
either for the greatness or the number of those 
that they performed, were not on that account 
For it is not 
by prodigies, but by charity, that we should 
measure and appreciate holiness. Jesus has 
not said, ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye work miracles,” but, “ if 
ye love one another ;” by this, clearly showing 
that charity alone makes it evident who are the 
true friends and ministers of God.” 

I have not for some time given you any re- 
ligious news about Germany. The Evangeli- 
cal Gazette of the Church, edited by Professor 
Hengstenberg, who for so many years has aid- 
ed so powerfully, throughout Germany, the 
cause of Christian truth, and the Protestant 
Church, contains annually, quite a remarkable 
prefatory discourse, occupying sometimes five 
or six numbers. This year, the editor takes a 
survey of the different sections of the German 
Church, and institutes the inquiry, what pro- 
gress life has’ made in its heart during the last 
year—whether the Church has advanced or 
lost ground in the essentials of piety. Thank 
God, the reply is favourable. Every where, 
and especially in those countries which lately 
inspired the most solicitude and fears, the spi- 
ritual condition is improved. The author 
names the country of Baden, where ten years 
ago, the ecclesiastics, who with tongue and 
heart confessed the good testimony of the 
Church, were so rare that one could easily 
count them; and where, now, as we have every 
reason to hope, the whole body ofthe clergy, to 
a man, will come forward to proclaim the faith 
of the gospel. The same may be said of Ba- 
varia, on the Rhine, where with powerful im- 
pulse, and decided by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ty, the progress of life is manifested simulta- 
neously among ministers and people, without 
the strong opposition of the generation which 
has grown up in unbelief, being able to check 
the excitement. These happy improvements 
are experienced also in Hanover. Fifty-three 
pastors, by a common understanding, met, at 
the anniversary of Evangelical Missions, and 
held a conference respecting the means of re- 
viving and preserving the piety of the Church. 
In Prussia, too, there is not a province in which 
improvements are not, in a manner, tangible. 
At Barmen, pastoral meetings have been more 
frequent during the past year, than ever. The 
pastoral meeting at Frieglaff, in Pomerania, at 
this turn, consisted of seventy ministers, More 
numerous still was a similar meeting in the pro- 
vince of Saxony, at Gnadau.. At the meeting 
for celebrating the jubilee of the Wittemberg 
Seminary, held every twenty-five years, the 
major part of the members of which belonged 
to Saxony, the spirit of faith greatly predomi- 
nated, and the prevalent harmony was not dis- 
turbed by any rationalistic discordance. > ° 

In the Marches, which, compared to Pome- 
rania, (which borders on them,) seemed back- 
ward for so long a time, there are entire Synods 
animated with the same feeling. The ecclesi- 
astical condition of Berlin is not less calculated 
to cheer thesheart, 

Tn giving you an account, in my last, of our 
religious societies and benevolent institutions 
at Paris, [ omitted one which well deserves to 
be mentioned, viz., the house of Protestant 


meil. There, under the superintendence of this 
pious minister, and a directress, pious and capa- 
ble females are prepared for offices analogous 
to those which are discharged by the Sisters of 
Charity, in the Romish Church. During the 
period of their attendance at the house, the 
Sisters render themselves useful,.in various 
ways, in the surrounding neighbourhood ; such 
as visiting the sick, assisting the poor, &c.; 
and on leaving the institution, they are employ- 
ed in works of benevolence, either in public 
establishments, or in private houses. If we 
should obtain the privilege of having our sick 
Protestants in the hospitals attended by nurses, 
of their own religious persuasion, the institution 
founded by M. Vermeil will become still more 
useful, because it will furnish good Protestant 


there is a Magdalen Asylum, where females of 
a certain class, who desire to forsake their sin- 
ful course, are received, and instructed by the 
Sisters of Charity, and by M. Vermeil inthe 
ways of piety.—In Germany and Switzerland, 
similar institutions for forming Protestant sisters 


* Certainly the bishop was perfectly right here; 
for he was profoundly ignorant whether the carcass. 
to which the bone hears real kindred, was that 
of Ali, the robber; Mahmed, the pirate; Abdallah, 


of charity, have for some years been establish- 
ed. In Switzerland, they call them Deaconesses,; 


know not exactly how they are denominated 


in Germany. 


As I have given you some account of our re. . 


ligious societies, I shall complete my account 
by giving you a synoptical table of the receipts 
and expenditures of each. 


Recerpts. tures. 
Evangelical Society, fr. 143,497 tr. 117,991 
Missionary Society, 90,925 116.110 
French and For. Bible So., 69.886 60,912 
Protestant Bible Society, 30,626 30,254 
Tract Society, 25,935 23.659 
Provident Society, 17,153 16,047 
Helvetic Society, 13.996 13,315 
Primary lostruction Society, 15,000 11,734 
General Interest Society, 12,052 29,128 


The journals give us important news from 
Holland; which is calculated to communi- 
cate as much surprise as pleasure, when it is 
recollected how much opposition the revival of 


vital piety encountered in the Established | 


Church, in that country, Ought we not to re- 
gard the following as an evidence of return to 


sound doctrines? The General Synod of the — 


Reformed church of Holland, at its last meeting, 
renewed the obligation, imposed on candidates 
for the holy ministry, (and which had been ne- 
glected,) to adhere faithfully and cordially, in 
all the leading doctrines, to the standards of the 
church; which, in Holland, are the decrees of 
the Synod of Dort. As a testimony of their 
sincerity, the candidates are required not only 
to subscribe the confession, but also to undergo 
a particular examination respecting their faith 
and opinions, in the presence of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, 

Mr. Bruitte, the converted priest, preaches 
the gospel at Vienne, near Lyons, with much 
success, and to numerous audiences, in spite of 
violent opposition. His book, which I mention- 
ed on previous occasions, has succeeded re- 
markably. The third edition is just publish- 
ed, and many of the journals notice it, some 
with approbation and others with anger. The 
parish in which he formerly officiated as priest, 
remains still attached to him; at least, the grcat- 
er part of his former parishioners are afflicted at 
losing him, and desire his return. Some indi- 
viduals even—a small number it is true— ap- 
pear to have received the seed of the word in 
their hearts. Recently I saw a letter from one 


of them, which was really interesting and edi- — 


fying. 

The affairs of Scotland engage the attention 
of all our journals; each gives an account of 
them afler its own fashion, but none can with- 
hold the homage due to that noble example of 
firmness, and devotion to their convictions, ex- 
hibited by the Scottish ministers. Alas! we 
are much more encumbered and trammeled by 
our present ecclesiastical organization, than our 
Scottish brethren were with theirs; but were 


we to come out from the Established Church, 


we should according to the recent interpreta- 
tion of the law by the Court of Errrors, lose all 
legal right of preaching the gospel, and even of 
officiating in worship. | 

Our intestine broils have not moderated as 
we might have hoped, in the presence of a com- 
mon danger. The opponents of living orthodoxy 
are more active than ever, and exert themselves 
to exclude from the pulpits of our churches, 
young men of piety, and more especially, those 
who have received their theological education 
at Montauban. Things have come to a deplor- 
able extremity. Would you believe that, during 
the sickness of one of the pastors at Nismes, 
the consistory of that city not only rejected the 
assistant whom he proposed as a supply, but 
also imposed one upon him, of whom he did not 
approve? In the state of our consistories, we 


see our greatest danger. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE BOARDS OF THE CHURCH. 

Mr. Editor—The Committee to whom the 
last General Assembly referred the Annual 
Report of the Board of Foreign Missions, pre- 
sented two distinct reports—the first relating to 
the operations of the Board, which was ununi- 
mously and cordially adopted ;—the second, a 
proposition to amend the mode of collecting 
monies for this and the other Boards of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, which was accompanied with 
explanations, verbally made by the chairman of 
the Committee, and was referred to a Commit- 
tee of five ministers, with direction to report 
to the next Assembly. ‘This proposition has 
been particularly noticed in the July number 
of the Biblical Repertory—(article, the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1843, pp. 415—419,) in such 
a manner as to require a correction of some 
mistakes in that article, and an exposition of 
the amendments proposed. 

The review now before us begins with notic- 
ing the resolutions of the Assembly on the An- 
nual Report of the Board of Education, that it 
is **of essential importance that a systematic 
plun of benevolence be devised, which will se- 
cure the annual presentation of the claims of all 
our Boards to all our Church members ;” and 
remarks that it is not known “whether the 
above suggestion has reference to the same 
plan, i. e., to the plan reported by the Commit- 
tee on the report of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. It certainly is not very important 
whether such a’teference was designed; yet it 
is proper to say that no communication on this 
subject occurred between the two Committees. 
The want of a systematic plan of this kind is 
very generally acknowledged, and it is believed 
that the several Boards, after all their reiterated 
and persevering efforts to accomplish this ob- 
ject, for which they deserve high approbation, 
have obtained only a limited success in the 


Church at large; and the writer of the review — 


may be assured that there is no intention of 
interfering” with these efforts, in any unfa- 
vourable manner. The plan proposes to give 
them energy, and extension, and success as far 
as practicable. 

But the review alleges that “every change 
in our system of operations, as a change, is nn 
evil”—and—* it cannot be denied that any ex- 


tensive change in the mode of conducting any 


great work, is of itself a great evil, which no- 
thing but urgent reasons can justify usin occur- 


‘ring.”” (Oceurring is probably a misprint.) 


Here, it may be replied, are two errors; first, 
it may be questioned whether change in itself, 
as change abstractly, is a great evil, or any 
evil at all. Some men will, with equal posi- 
tiveness, affirm that change is a good. The 
truth is that change, abstractly, is neither evil 
nor good; whether any particular change is 
the one or the other, depends on circumstances. 


To base an argument, and a leading argument — 


too on such an affirmation, does not very well 
comport with wisdom and candour which are 
so prominent in this whole article. But the 
second error consists in the supposition, certain- 
ly involved in the reviewer’s language, that 
such a change as is “an evil”—an extensive 


change of a kind which cannot be denied to be 


a great evil, is contemplated. This may be 
the opinion of the reviewer, but others think 
very differently—they have supposed that some 
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modification and extension of the system which 
has been in operation for years: may be sulely 
und profitably made, and this is-the true nature 
of the.plan proposed, as will be. more evidept 
in’ the sequel.” And for this modification or 
change, .ifit, must be so termed, many and 
“urgent reasons” cen be given. One reason 
whith may ‘be urged in favour of ‘aii improve- 
ment.of the mode of conducting the great wor 
in ‘which the Chureh is engaged; and to which 
she ix evlemnly pledged, is its expensiveness, if 
fully carried out. on the system of a separate 
agency for exch Board. ‘Io this it is no reply 
to tell us that daly six agents are in actual em- 
ployment by 
as hus been te ‘by the Boards, has been 
collected. and expended during the last year. 


For there have been voluntary and _partial| 


agents in the field, not taken into this account, 
und special efforts have been made by individ- 
uals and ecclesiastical bodies, and yet it is pro- 
bable that not more than one-thi:d of the mem- 
bers of our cougregations have given any thing: 
and legs than one-halfof what might have been ob- 
tained by suitable means, even in the pecuniary 
difficulties of the times, has been paid into the 
treasuries of the Boards. 11 is not positive, but 
comparative expense that is to be chiefly re- 
in--this cave. If $150,000 have been 
cullecied ut an e of $10,000, it would 
have. been clear gain of no small importance, to 
have collected $300,000 at an expense of 
$20,000. . And could not this have been done ? 
Will.any one question the ability or willing- 
ness of the Presbyterian Church to give this 
latter. sum, if efficient means were used to 
obtain the contributions of the whole Church? 
This, however, is not a fair statement of the 
whole ‘case. The Boards, in order to reach 
the whole Church at all, must each have in em- 
ployment ten or twelve ayents ‘at the leust. be- 
sides availing themselves of other' means and 
aids; and the whole expense:then incurred 
would be at least ten per cent. op. the money 
collected, (not -fifty cents on twenty dollars, as 
the reviewer has suggested ;) while it is confi- 
dently believed that a thorough system of agen- 
cies, in an amended form, might cover the en- 
lire ground at un expense not exceeding six per 
cent. -Another reason is the difficulty of.find- 
ing and retaining suitable agents. Pew men 
can be found who are willing fo leave their fa- 
milies four-fifihs, or perhaps a greater propor- 
tion of the year, and undergo the fatigue of 
travelling almost constantly at great distances 
from their homes. Strong inducements, such 
as a sense of duty and urgent solicitation may 
persuade them to accept an agency, and con- 
tinue in it fora time; but they will feel it to be 
an exceedingly great sacrifice of time and com- 
fort, and will retire as soon as they can with 
propriety. There are a few exceptions to this 
statement; but these stand out merely as ex- 
ceptions to the general fact. But it will be best, 
before adding further remarks, to give the 
plan of combined ugency as reported to the 
Assembly. It is both simple and short. 


1. There shall be an Executive Committee 
on agencies, which shall consist of the secreta- 
ries of the Board of Missions, the Board of 
Foreign Missions, and the Board of Education, 
and six other members, two of whom shall be 
appointed by each of these Boards, or in the re- 
cess of any Board, by their Executive Commit- 
lee. | | 
2. To this Committee shall be entrusted the 
whole business of directing the collection and 
- distribution of money for the several objects 
which the General Assembly have in view, 
agreeably to the will of the donors. 

3. This Committee shall have power to ap- 
point, by a vote of three-fourths of all their 
members, a General Agent, and as many local 
Agents as shall be necessary, to fix. their com- 
pensation, determine their duties, and direct 
their labours. ‘he General Agent shall be 
their Secretary. 

4. it shall be their duty to establish, by 
every suitable means, as far as practicable, a 
permenent and efficient system of voluntary 
contribution, at quarterly or other stated peri- 
ods, in all Gur congregations. | 

5. They shall have power, for this purpose, 
and to fulfil the design of their appointment, to 
adopt such plans and make such regulations as 
shall be suitable, and yet shall not infringe on! 
the liberty of contributors or of ecclesiastical bo- 
dies ; and shall at times be subject to the in- 
struction and control of the General Assembly. 

lt is necessary to make some explanatory 
remarks, and answer such objections as may 
occur. . 

1. This plan proposes union of effort, in a 
simple and definite manner, for the purpose of 
procuring from all our people their free will of- 
ferings to the benevolent works to which the 
Church is pledyed in the hands of her Boards. 
The only modification of the existing system| 
is the employment of one set of agents instead 
of three, and assigning to one the business 
of three, that is the collection of moneys 
for ull the purposes of the three Boards named. 
The Board of Publication is not included be- 
cause its system of operation is differently con- 
structed. | 

2. It proposes such a constitution of this 
Committee as will place it in full communica- 
tion with each Board, so that it may bethe organ 
of each Board in proposing its object to the 
churches, in all ordinary cases. Yet it is not 
designed to prevent any Board from making 
special efforts, on any emergency, by means ol 
letters, particular or circular, written or printed, 
directed to individuals or congregations, or Ju- 
dicatories, or by deputations; acting always, 
as far as may be, in harmony with established 
plans. 


field, say, one or two Synods, according to cir- 
cumstances, and to have but one Agent in any 
such district as may he thus assigned. By this 
arrangement several advantages may be gained. 
The Agent can visit every congregation, in 
which his presence may be desirable and pro- 
fitable, once or twice in the year; his journeys 
will be comparatively short, and his sravelling 
expenses diminished, and he may, be often at 
home, employed in study, and m keepiag up a 
regular correspondence with every part of his 
field. Besides he may perform much appropri- 
ute and important. missionary labour, especially 
after the first year. 

4. By this means all the congregations can 
be reached every year at least once, and tha! 
portion of time be given to each by the Agent 
that is really needed for their instruction and 
excitement in duty. This has heretofore never 
been done—never half done, it is believed. 
Nor can it be effected on the present sys- 
‘tem for want of men, and on account of the 
great expense. Should each Board employ 
eight or ten agents constantly, still’ much mus! 
be left undone and unattemipted—so great is 
the extent of country over which our Church 
is scattered. But one half of this whole num- 
ber would be able, if properly arranged, to 
commence and.establish, by personal visits and 
by correspondence, an efficient system of con- 
tribution, omitting only those feeble societies 
which it might be deemed expedient to pass by. 
-. §. Jn making an estimate of comparative ex- 
pense, it is necessary to consider the cost of 
three.sets of Agents to do completely and re- 
gularly the whole work which. ought to be 
done, and then to compure with this the cost o/ 
one set of agents. ‘Thus it will. be easily per-| 
ceived that nearly or quite one half of the rela- 
live ex may be avoided by adopting the 
latter medification of the Agency system. 

6. In all that-has -been said hitherto, it has 
‘been assumed that the agency system is to be 
‘employed in’ some form. Some very firm 
“friends of benevolent operations are opposed to 
the employment. of agents, and contend most 
‘strenuously in favour of: reiying on voluntary 
contributions. It would.indeed be very desira- 


all the Bourds, and yet so-much | 


-again. Our congregations need information 


necessary. 


‘this Presbytery, so much harmony and kind 


3. It is designed to give each Agent a limited 


prinate-chapela -at_Buckinghem. Palace 
and Windsor Castle. It is the intention of her 


England, as well as the Oxford tracts, the spread 


ble to.dispense with regular agente, if this dis- 


PHE 


‘pensation were not purchased at too dear a 


rate... The testimony of experience is most de-| flori 


cidedly in favour. of the expediency, nay, 
necessity of agents: without them the work 
must flag, and sooner or later uiterly fail. So 
far, however, as voluntary efforts of churches 
may be relied on, the Agent on the ground and 
well acquainted with his field, is the very per- 
son to avail himself of this ‘advantage. 
The great end to be accomplished is to en- 
age the eotire church,in all her parts and 
members, in doing willingly her duty to her- 
self, and to the world, If tj is is done it mat- 
ters little, comparatively, at what expense 
of time.and Jabour, and money, within reason- 
able limits, or by what means, if they are law- 
ful means. But it is neither reason nor religion 
that we should go on to do as we have done— 
‘burden, and perhaps it may be said hy some, 
annoy and irritate one-fourth of our churches 
by off repeated, and sometimes simultaneous | 
calls on their liberality, while the other three- 
fourths are, in a great degree, or entirely over 
looked. The burden, if it is a burden, ought 
to ‘be equalized ; the blessedness of giving ought 
to be universally diffused. Let us, then, adopt 
some plan, this or another, which shall accom- 
plish this object. 
But it is objected— 
1. agent cannot be sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the nature and extent of all the objects 
proposed, and with the fucts which he should 
spread before the people.” To this it may be 
answered that any one, who is a well qualified 
minister of the gospel, may in one month gain 
all the knowledge that he needs in order to 
commence his agency, and to this he can add 
daily, if he is furnished with adequate means 
of information, and makes a right use of them. 
He who could not do this. would be a very 
questionable agent, and would soon weary in 
his work. | 
2. * He could not present the whole subject 
with sufficient accuracy and amplitude in one 
sermon.’ ‘The people do not desire or need the 
long discussions and minute details of facts) 
with which they are often treated, even to 
weariness. But, if necessary, let the agent 
preach twice or thrice, and converse, and dis- 
tribute suitable tracts and publications. Thus 
the objection will be best practically answered. 
This has been successfully done again and 


indeed, but they still more need motive and en- 
courayement, and systematic plan, that they 
may act on the information which they have, 
or which may readily be imparted to them. 
Such a plan may be presented and explained in 
a few words. | 

3. ‘ The different objects to be prevented are 
so diverse, that they cannot be properly ex- 
pounded and enforced in the same discourse.’ 
Now, with all due respect for those who urge 
this objection, it is suggested that they are so 
similar and congruous that they may be pre- 
sented in one breath. They are all but similar 
modifications of one principle—we ought by 
these means to do all in our power to build up 
the kingdom of Christ at home and abroad.— 
There are not here “three great doctrines,” 
but one plain doctrine with a threefold applica- 
tion, 

4.*One agent could not make correct com- 
parisons of the different objects with each other 
so as to exhibit their relative importance.’ And, 
it may be humbly yet pertinently inquired, what 
need is there of such comparisons, when the de- 
sign is to commend the whole subject to the 
mind and heart, and receive the practical re- 
sponse from every man according to his own 
willingness. Such conflicts between different 
agents coming in close succession, have been 
heard and felt, and with no very good result. 
Let the Boards show, in their publications, as 
they now do, the nature and wants of their di- 
vision of the good work in which they are now 
employed, and let the agent present their 
claims ia the positive degree: nothing more is 


With these views and remarks the subject is 
respectfully submitted for the present. Ata 
future day something further may be added. 


also purchased. by the grand Duke for fifty 
ins. 


Genmany.—The King of Prussia has given 
a cabinet order that the thousandth anniversary 


of the treaty of Verdun, the 11th of August,| 


843, by which the independence of Germany 
was acknowledged and secured, shall be cele- 
brated by a solemn service in all the churches 
of the Prussian Monarchy. On occasion ol 
this anniversary a large medal will be struck 


afier designs of the celebrated Cornelius. 


Dusurn, Jury 18.—The following correspon. 
dence has taken place between Sir R. Peel and 
the Secretary of “the Dublin Protestant Oper- 


ative Association and Reformation Society” : 


“© 3, College street, Dublin, June 30, 1843. 
 “Sir—tI have the honour of transmitting to 
you, by this post, an Address from the Dublin 
Protestant Operative Association and Reforma- 


tion Society, to which address I very earnestly 
and respectfully entreat your kind and atten. 
“tive consideration. 
sir, your most obedient very humble servant, 


“To the 


I have the honour to be, 

Wa. Compron Espy, Secretary. 

Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 
M.P., &c.” 


“ Whitehall, July 6, 1843. 


Mr. Stephenson is desired by Sir Robert 


Peel to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Espy’s 
letter of the 30th June, and of the address to 
which it refers. 3 

“ Mr. W. C. Espy.” 


“TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR R. PEEL, BART., M.P. 


“3 College street, Dublin, July 10, 1843. 

** Sir—I did myself the honour of transmit- 
ting to you, on the 30th of June, an Address 
from the very influential body whom I have 
the honour to represent—a body which numbers 


about 3,000 Dublin Protestants, nearly 1,000 
of whom are voters. 


In reply to this Address 
we received a very short note, of which the 
following is copy : 
“¢ Whitehall, July 6, 1843. 

‘¢¢ Mr. Stephenson is desired by Sir Robert 
Peel to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Espy’s 
letter of the 30th June, and of the Address to 
which it refers, — 3 

«Mr. W. C. Espy.’ 

‘*‘ The very obvious want of courtesy which 


marks this short production, taken in connex- 
ion with the absence of any unquestionable proof 
of its‘authenticity, inclines us to hope that it 
may not, sir, have emanated from your instruc- 
tions. 


‘Our Address conveyed the following pro- 


position :—That a concession to Roman Cath- 
olics of a title to equality with Protestants 
would necessarily lead to the conclusion that 
the Church of Rome should be established in 
Ireland, and, consequently, that the ancient 
Irish Church should be overthrown. 
we argued with irresistible force, as we con- 
ceived that the title to equality had no exist- 
ence ; and hence, again, that the concession of 
the right to it was the cause of all the present 
troubles of our country—of the general anxiety, 
of the pressing dangers, our great distress, and 
that of our families. 
for believing that a subject so weighty was at 
least entitled to the best attention of the Prime 
Minister; that we can scarce believe that so 
distinguished & personage would Jesire our 
well intended effort, put forth in consequence of 
the existence of the pressure that affects us, to 
be met by a note bordering on rudeness, and 
for begging of you to be so kind as toto do us 
the favour of stating whether you have, in fact, 
received our Address, and if so, whether you 
will favour us with any teply to it. 


Hence 


You will, sir, excuse us 


‘*[ have the honour to be, sir, your most 


obedient very humble servant, 


Compton Espy, Secretary. 


“Whitehall, July, 13 1843. 
“Sir Robert Peel presents his compliments 


to Mr. Espy, and begs to acquaint him that the 
receipt of the Address to which Mr. Espy re- 
fers in his letter of the 10th instant, was ac- 


knowledged by Sir Robert Peel’s Secretary, in 


consequence of the extreme pressure of pub- 


“ lic businese at the time that Address was re- 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF NEW CASTLE. 

Mr. Editor—The Presbytery of New Castle 
met at Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 15th of August, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Rev. C. G.: McLean, if the way 
should be clear. The Stated Clerk was direc- 
ted to have published in the Presbyterian the 
following minute, 

‘© Whereas, the Rev. C. G. McLean has ap- 
peared before this Presbytery, and has giv- 
en to it full and entire satisfaction on points of 
ductrine and order as involved in the formula 
ries of our church: therefore, 

‘s Resolved unanimously, That he be and 
hereby is received as a member of this body.” 

Rosertr P. DuBo1s, Stated Clerk. 

It is pleasing to know, Mr. Editor, that both 
in the Presbytery of Bahimore where the mat- 
ter originated, at the instigation of some of Mr. 
McLean’s friends, and which passed a resolu- 
tion recommending him cordially to the fellow- 
ship of any sister Presbytery, in whose bounds 
he might be providentially cast, as well as in 


feeling have prevailed. By this movement this 
excellent brother is again in his ministerial po- 
sition in a way honourable and soothing to his 
own feelings, and we doubt not, with God’s 
blessing, his labours will be serviceable to the 
church. A MemBer or PRESBYTERY. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
From late Foreign Journals received at the Office of the 
Presbyterian. 

PusEvIsM IN THE PaLace.—DivinE SERVICE 
In HER Masesty’s Private CHAPELS AT THE 
Royat Pataces.—Various new and appropri- 
ale arrangements have just been made, by 
command of her Majesty, in connection 
with the performance of divine worship at the 


Majesty to have a great portion of the Sunday 
morning and evening services chanted, .as in 
cathedral churches; and in order to carry out 
this intention on the part of the Sovereign, six 
choristers will regularly attend the morning 
and afternoon services in the private chapels at 
the royal palaces.—Church and State Gazette. 
What next? 

The publication of Roman Catholic books in 


of Puseyism, and the approaching revolution 
in the Protestant Church, are noticed at length 
and with joyous emotion by the religious jour- 
nals of France. 

The Oxford Herald, which lately changed 
hands, having given offence to the Puseyites 
(whose organ it was, under the old proprietor- 
ship,) they have determined on starting a paper 
in Opposition, to come out early in next term ; 
the management, editorship, dze., will be com- 
pletely under the control of the tractarians. 

Pusry1sm.—The Protestant Association, at a 
meeting held on ‘Tuesday, adopted a memorial 
which has been signed by the President, Vice- 
Presidents, and other persons connected with} 
the society, addressed to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, directing their attention to the fearfully 
rapid spread “9 Tractarianism, and praying 
their lordships to exert their influence in oppos- 
ing its extension. 

Lutner.—In a collection of autographs at 
Vienna, which was sold in the year 1838, there 
was a letter of six pages quarto addressed by 
Martin Luther to the elector John, and dated 
July 9th, 1530. This bijou was bought for 
two hundred florins. by the grand Duke of 
Lucca. A letter from Swedenborg, written 
with his blood in his prison at Dresden, was| 


ceived. 


“‘ Sir Robert Peel has read the Address with 


attention, but declines entering into any dis- 
cussion on the matters to which it refers. 


“William Compton Espy, Esq.” 


LONDON PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. 
From the London Protestant Magazine for July, 1843. 
We do not forget, that to him in whose hand 


are the hearts of men must be the praize and 
glory of every encouragement afforded to those 
who are humbly seeking the advancement of 
his cause; but we cannot withhold this public 
expression of our heartfelt thanks to the libe- 
ral-hearted Christian officer who has so unex- 
pectedly stepped forward, in his Master’s name, 
to become the cheerful instrument of his boun- 
ty. 
Admiral Duff, at a time when the Association 
stood most in need, and least in hope, of such 
extraordinary aid: 


The following letter was received from 


Ever, May 29. 
‘© My dear Sir—I find a sum of one thou- 


sand guineas set down in my will, towards aid- 
ing the Protestant Association in its zealous| 
endeavours to uphold the great principles of 
the Reformation, through good and through 
bad report. 


“Taking, however, into consideration the 


open and insidious attacks made ypon the 
‘faith once delivered to the saints’ by numer- 
ous foes, by various persuasions, by many who 
entertain no persuasion at all, or are under the 
persuasion of the evil one—that a crisis has 
arrived when it becomes the bounden duty of 
every one to come forward to defend all that is 
dear to them, both here and hereafter—that 
our numerous blessings, both individually and 
as a nation, are sought to be pulled down, and 
this first by undermining and rooting up the 
fortress of Protestantism in our native land, 
the great bulwark of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the globe; I feel a call upon-me to 
remit to you at once the above mentioned sum, 
to be applied, as may be considered most ad- 
visable by the Committee of the Association, 
for maintaining and promoting the great end 
of the Institution. 


Arcn. Durr.” 
To this, of course, the Committee responded 


in a vote of thanks, the warmth of which 
words were indeed inadequate to convey. They 
alone who have toiled and struggled in the 
maintenance of a righteous cause, against all 
the hindrances and discouragements that beset 
such a course in these evil days, and who by 
faith alone were enabled to persevere ina sim- 
ple dependence alike on the love and the power 
of God, knowing that the battle is not theirs 
but his—they alone can enter into the feelings 
of the Protestant Association. To these thanks 
our generous brother responded as follows : 


Exvein, June 10. 
“© My dear Sir—| yesterday was favoured 


with yours of the 6th instant, conveying to 
me the thanks of the Committee of the Protes- 
tant Association for putting into their hands a 
portion of the means intrusted to me by God, 
for promoting his honour and glory. 


‘J assure you I set a high value on the 


thanks of the Committee; but bound up, as | 
trust and feel we all are in the same righteous 
cause,.to His name be ascribed all praise and 
thanksgiving who has put it into the mind of 
his servant to make this small sacrifice of the 
perishing things of this world, to spread the 
truth contained in his glorious Gospel amongst 
those benighted slaves of the man of sin, who 
are sitting in the region and shadow of death.| 


May they soon be induced to follow the exam- 
ple of the noble Bereans, as recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles ; for in the Scriptures am 


can they learn the truth. 


“yesterday also received the Protesta 


Magazine, containing an aceeunt (for the firs! 
time) of what p at your.great Meeting in 
Exeter Hall. I congratulate’ you on the suc- 
cess attending it, 
was a yood deal struck with the senti- 
ments contained in the able Report, sentiments 
which must be entertained by all who reflect 
on the subject. Would there were many more 
who would consider the coming struggle before 
itis too late! I remain, my dear sir, yours 
ever truly, Arcn. Durr.” 
Weasked permission to publish these letters, 
because of the peculiar encouragement convey- 
ed in them; in which we desire that all our 
branch associations and other helpers should. 
partake. To devise for the best uses a sum 
from property which when a man dies he can 
no longer appropriate to his own’ benefit, is a 
worthy act; but this is, in its fullest sense, a 
gift of that which was still altogether his own ; 
and we pray the Lord to accept the free-will 
offering, and abundantly to bless the donor. 


To love our parents and our children is natu- 
ral; to love our friends is just and grateful; to 
do good to strangers, is humane; to relieve the 
poor and needy, is kind and generous. But to 
love our enemies, to do good to them that hate 
and injure us, is divine. It is not only com- 
manded by God, but exemplified in the highest 
degree, in all its perfection.—Jag. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Crops 1n Louistana.—Alluding to the crops, the 
Baton Rogue Gazette says, the general crap of Cot- 
ton must be very small this yearin that neighbour- 
hood. The first bolls have almost universally fallen 
off, while the middlings are thin-and emall. The rust 
and rot continue their work of destsuction. Some 
of the Sugar planters may make a reépectable crop, 
but in the main their prospects are worse than those 
of the Cotton planter. Corn is the only staple 
which turns out well this year. 


Ye.iow Fever in New Yorx.—It appears, that 


| after all the excitement and apprehension on the 


subject the yellow fever at Kingston and Rondout, 
New York, turns out to be nothing more than the 
influenza. 


or New Ornteana.—The yellow fever is 
rapidly assuming an epidemic charscter in New 
Orleans, and the disease has made itsappearance in 
private practice. There were three deaths by it on 
the 18th ult., at the Charity Hospital. 


New Cotron.—Samples of new cotton have been 
| received at Savannah, Charleston, Motile, and New 
Orleans. The staple is pronounced good. The 
crop is said to be two or three weeks ater than the 
last. The staple of the new crop in Texas is said 
to be inferior to last year’s crop. TheMontgomery 
Alabama Advertiser of the 19th, says: ** A bale of 
new cotton was received on Wednesday last the 
16th, at the warehouse of Murphy and Black. The 
cotton is from the lower plantation of Henry Lucas. 
The staple is said to be very good. It was sold, 
we understand, to Madegan and Devon at 8] 
cents.’ 


Trape anp Wuate Fisnery.—The number 
of American vessels engaged in the al trade and 
whale fishery is 645. Of this number, 217 (one- 
third of the whole) belong to New Bedford. Ves- 
sels engaged in this business sail from ports as far 
south as Wilmington, Delaware, which has three 
vessels in the trade. The quantity ef Sperm oil 
imported into the United States from tke Ist of Jan- 
uary to the Ist of August of the present year, was 
113,396 barrels. There were imported during the 
same period 160,617 barrels of Whale oil. 


Simpte Remepy.—The New York Sun says: 
—-** If some common salt be put into the water when 
washing cabbages or greens, preparatory to cooking 
them, the snails, slugs, worms, &c., will come out 
and sink to the bottom, so that they med not be 
boiled with the vegetables. It is impossible to 
wash them out, except the cabbages be taken to 
pieces, and people generally like to have this vege- 
table served up whole.” 


Destruction or A Bripce-—The Cherokee Ad- 
vocate, a new paper, from Marietta, Corb connty, 
Georgia, issued on the 18th inst., brings intelligence 
of the destruction by fire of Vining’s Bridge, over 
the State Railroad. It was four hundred ey eighty 
feet long, one hundred and dees: cnr» Brat high, 
(the highestin ttre Union,) and cost tweWe thousand 
dollars. It was burnt by the earelesssees of the 


bridge. | 

Lanp Suiipge.—A commodious wharf in front of 
the meat market in the First Municipality, at New 
Orleans, caved in on the 18th ult. The New Or- 
leans Courier says the loss incurred by the sinking 
in of this wharf, and by the injury done to other 
wharves from the same cause, cannot be estimated at 
less than thirty thousand dollars, since the com- 
mencement of the present year. 


Seep —The Genesee Farmer says 
great attention has been paid this year to the culture 
of Flax Seed, in western New York, for the pur- 
pose of making Oil. . In Seneca county alone, more 
than one thousand acres have been put down to 
Flax, solely for the sake of the seed. Several oil 
mills are now erecting in that quarter. 


Drowngep.—The New York Herald mentions the 
death, by drowning, of Mr. William Montgomery, 
of thatcity. He had gone in to bathe in the surf at 
Long Branch, with Mr. T. Wagner, of Philadelphia, 
and his sister-in-law, Mrs. Montgomery, of New 
York. They all waded out too far. Mr. Wagner 
and Mrs. Montgomery were fortunately rescued. 


An Inpian Treaty oF Peace.—The St. Louis 
Republican of the 15th ult. says :—“ We learn from 
the Upper Mississippi that a Treaty of Peace has 
been concluded between the Sioux and Chippewa 
tribes of Indians, under the auspices of the United 
States. The treaty was signed on the 4th ult., 
and has been sent to Washington. A sanguinary 
hostility has for many years prevailed between these 
tribes of Indians.” 


Emicrants.— Last week, over one hundred Prus- 
sian emigrants, bound to Wisconsin, were conveyed 
to Troy, New York. They area part of a society 
of Lutherans, and are soon to be followed by the 
remainder, numbering about fourteen thousand. 


Licutninc.—The barn of George Mears, Esq., of 
Catawissa township, Pennsylvania, was struck by 
lightning on the 18th ult., and consumed with all 
its contents, consisting of hay and grain. Loss about 
$1000. Mr. Mears was in the barn stowing away 
some grain at the time it was struck, and barely 
escaped being burned up himself. 


Tue New Steamer Suttana.—A Launcy.—On 
Saturday afternoon, says the Louisville Whig, seven 
or eight hundred people assembled at Port Fulton, 
to witness the first plunge of the largest boat which 
ever swam the Western waters. Her length is 250 
feet; beam, 35; depth of hold, 84 feet. She is in- 
tended to carry twoengines, with 30 inch cylinders, 
and 10 feet stroke, now building. The Sultana is 
intended to take the lead of everything affoat on the 
tivers of the great West. : 


Pretty Incipent.—The Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, Telegraph says, during divine service, in Mr. 
Peet's church, Norridgewock, last. Sunday, a beau- 
tiful bird made its appearance while the choir were 
engaged in singing and joined in giving them some 
of its **sweetest notes,”? which part performed, it 
left the house like the dove from Noah’s Ark, 
through the window. Bon 

Joun Ross.—The National Intelligeneer of 28th 
ult., published a notice of the death of John Ross, 
chief of the Cherokees, taken from a letter dated 
July 15th, published in an Arkansas paper, which it 
appears cannot betrue. A gentleman of Philadelphia 
has received a letter froma friend of Ross, dated 
Fort Gibson July 30, fifteen days later than the 
above, which makes no mention of his death. If 
such an event had occurred, it is more than pro- 
bable the writer would have referred to it. 


Fire aT Sacxetrs Harsocr.—On the of Av- 
gust the village of Sacketts Harbour was visited with 
a destructive fire. 
of S.T. Hooker, and soon caught the entire range as 
far east as the steamboat office formerly occupied 
by Wm. Buckley. The fire soon crossed the street, 
destroying the Commercial Hotel, and al! the inter- 
mediate buildings between that and the Centre 
House, kept by A. Schuyler, which was saved. The 
brick building opposite the Commercial, occupied 
as a saddler’s shop, was also destroyed, and all the 
| buildings on both sides of Bayard street to the Pres- 
byterian church, which was also consumed. . The 
bakery and dwelling house of J, B. Phelps, Esq., 
the law office of D. N.. Burnham, several stores, 
shops, &c., including the tin shop of C. Symonds, 


the grocery store of J. Simpson, with several oth- 


ers, names not recollected. 

More News rrom tHE Westeen Borper.— 
| The * Standard,” published at Clarksville, Texas, 
some twenty miles beyond the United States boun- 

dary, states that a part of the Texians who went in 
pursuit of the Santa Fe Traders, have returned to 
‘their homes. These men assert that they were 


within the territory of Texas when Col. Snively 


ciency or treachery on the part of Snively. They 


overseer in consuming the trash gatheredaround the | 


It originated in the storehouse} 


surrendered, to Captain Cooke, of the United States 
Dragoons, and attribute the capitulation to inefii- 


report also that the Traders continaed their journey 
without any protection afier separating from the 
United States’ troops, but from the start 
they had, that there was little chance of the party 
being overtaken by the remnant of Texians who 
went in parsuit of them. So that, notwithstanding 
the reports we have had to the contrary, it is yet 
possible, if not probable, that this company of tra- 
ders wil! reach Santa-Fe in safety. 


Poisonous Errects or Type.—Ia one of the 


nombers of Dr. Braithwaite’s London Retrospect,| 


now heing published, we find a case reported by 
Dr. Joslin, of New York, in which a compositor 
was attacked with a paralysis of the face, in con- 
sequence of holding type in his mouth while cor- 
recting proof. It required some three or four months 
to effect a cure. 


Ameatcan Manuractures.—Sometaine New. — 
Three large steam machines for cleaning out docks, 
constructed hy Messrs. Eastwick & Harrison, of 
Philadelphia, were shipped by the Canal Line this 
week fur New York, from whence they are to be 
forwarded to Russia. They are constructed almost 
entirely of iron, and this circumstance presents an 
encouraging feature to our mechanics, inasmuch as 
we are enabled to send to Russia our manufacture 
of the very article which she produces so largely, 
and for which we had hitherto depended in a great 
measure on her for our supplies.— North American. 


Newspapers with Letrrer Postace.—The Post- 
master General directs that newspapers in which, 
after the regular edition has been printed, the mat- 
ter is removed, and handbills are inserted, shall pay 
letter postage. If the -handbill is in the regu/ar 
edition of the paper, it would only be taxed with 
newspaper postage. 

Cows upon THE J'racks oF RaiLrRoaps.—The 
Americans are a people who travel day and night 
upon matters of business. They must do so from 
the extended nature of the cour try, and its internal 
comtnerce ; and they prefer railroad travelling, be- 
cause it is the most rapid, and generally the most 
safe, and therefore the best adapted to their necessi- 
ties. Daily experience shows, however, that the 
advantages both of speed and safety will be lost, if 
cattle are permitted to cross these roads without re- 
striction, The lives of Engineers, it may be said, 
are as much or more exposed by the danger of colli- 
sion with any object than the lives of the passengers, 
and this ought to induce caution on their part. But 
in vain do they attempt to arrest a train, going at 
proper speed, in time to avoid a cow or other large 
animal, suddenly crossing the railroad, as they often 


_ do near a curve, or from some place of concealment 


by the road side. How then are these dangerous 
collisions to be prevented ? The railroads cannot be 
fenced in, nor can they be abandoned. The com- 
munity must travel upon them, and that with pre- 
per speed, or they are of no use; and to shut them 
up by continuous fences would be to close number- 
less county roads, which are of great value to the 
community. The question then occurs, and must 
recur to the Legislature of every State, are the lives 
of the community, while they are travelling upon 
their lawful business, to be unnecessarily exposed ? 
or, are the owners of cattle, in the vicinity of rail- 
roads, to be required to fence their cattle in? The 
danger is great, the question is an important one; 
and the sooner it is met by Government and the 
community, the better.—Richmond Ingutrer. 


Genessee Fatts.—The Rochester (N. Y.) Ad- 
vertiser says that the rocks at the edge of this fall are 
entirely dry. The waters of the rivers above now un- 
commonly low, all pass through the race-ways of 
the namerous mills upon its margin, and leave the 
craggy precipice standing alone in its glory. Be- 
low it, where it was wont to be said, ** the horrid 
cauldron boils,” is now as unagitated as a mirror, 
and the deafening echo of the cataract is no longer 
heard amid the beautiful scenery by which that ro- 
mantic spot is surrounded. 


Steampoat Buitpine in THE West. — This 
branch of business seems to be very active in the 
West this season. A large number of steamboats 
have been built at Cincinnati this year, and we see 
that several more are on the stocks, Upwards of 
two hundred mechanics have full employment in 
the ship yards at St. Louis. The St. Louis Era 
says that eight steamboats are in course of erection 
at that place, and fifteen are undergoing repairs. 


Inntans.—A body of Chippewa warriors, sages, 
and squaws arrived at New York on Monday from 
Canada, and put up at Howard’s Hotel; they are 
said to be fine specimens of the aborigines, and 
are going to England, for the of receiving 
the annuity due them from the British Govern- 
ment. 


From Fvroripa.—The schooner St. Matthew, and 
the United States steamer General Taylor, arrived 
at Savannah on the 2Ist, bringing news from Flori- 
da tothe 19th ult. The troops now stationed at 
Pilatka, were to be removed to St. Augustine in 
the course of a week or ten days, and the post at 
the former place wil] beabandoned. Sales of mili- 
tary articles at the different posts had heen adver- 
tised, and the retirement of the army from the Ter- 
ritery was hailed by the people with much enthu- 
siasm, as it enabled them to ** calculate on Florida 
becoming soon thickly settled.’”” The cotton crop 
in the vicinity is represented as excellent, and pro- 
mising a rich and abundant harvest. The yellow 
fever is at Key West. 


An Unexpectep ano Painrun Deatu.—A young 
man, named Robert Twigg, died yesterday morn- 
ing under circumstances of a painful nature, and 
which should prove a caution to others. His resi- 
dence was in North Cove street. near Columbia. On 
Monday he skinned a cow, which it is now suppos- 
ed died from the effects of poison. He had at the 
same time a slight sore on his hand. On the same 
day his hand became inflamed, and with his arm, 
swelled to an enormous extent with excessive pain. 
Iu this condition, suffering extreme agony, he lin- 
— until yesterday morning, when he died. Dr. 

mith was in attendance, and advised the amputa- 
tion of the limb, but this would not be consented 
to. Various parts of the body of the deceased ex- 
hibited the effects of poisonous inoculation.— Balti- 
more Sun. 

A Gauuant Act.—The Elkton, Maryland, Whig 
of Saturday says :—** Mr. James Wolf, conductor 
of the train of cars running between here and the 
camp meeting, performed a daring and noble feat on 
Saturday last, by which he saved the life of a fel- 
low being, at the imminent risk of hisown. The 
cars were going ata tolerably rapid gait, the en- 
gine behind. He was in the forward car, and 
looking out, saw a man in the middie of the track, a 
few feet ahead, walking carelessly along. Quick 
as thought he sprang out, caught him in his arms. 
and threw him from the track, and while in the act 
was struck by the platform of the car, but fortu- 
nately knocked outside the railing, beyond the 
reach of the wheels. The man was deaf.” Strange, 
what an inclination deaf people have to walk on 
rail roads, and strange how the number of deaf peo- 
ple is increasing. Every man that gets hurt on a 
railroad now is deaf. Ay 

A RemarkaB_e Fact.—A Baptist clergyman and 
his wife, who reside in the vicinity of Boston, have 
the pleasure daily of gathering afotind their fire- 
side, four daughters, who were born in the four dif- 


| ferent quarters of the globe, viz. one in Europe, one 


in Asia, one in Africa, and one in America—a fact 
probably unparalleled in the history of any other 
family in New England. Long may the links that 
bind together these sisters, remain as unbroken as 
those that unite the several quarters of the globe 
which they represent. 

Revo.utions 1n Commerce.—Mr. Wheaton, the 
accomplished Minister of the United States at the 
Court of Berlin, has written a long letter to the 
National Institute of Washington, on what is term- 
ed the *“ Impending revolutions in the commercial 
intercourse of the World.” Two great changes, 
he says, are at hand, which cannot fail to be at- 
tended with the most important consequences to the 
progress of civilization. These are— 

Ist. The ning of the ancient route between 


Europe and the East Indies, by Egypt and the Red 


Sea, which must inevitably result from the improve- 
ments in steam navigation, and the founding a new 
Mahommedan dynasty on the banks of the Nile. 

2d. The opening of a new route from Europe and 
the United States to the East Indies and the West- 
ern coasts of America, by an artificial communica- 
lion between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
across the isthmus which connects the two conti- 
nents of North and South America. 

The importance of these to the United States and 
the world is argued at length, and with considerable 
learning. Of the latter it is remarked, ** The Uni- 
ted States would save at least ten thousand miles 
of the distance, and a proportional amount of time 
in their navigation to the Northwest coast of Ame- 
rica and to China, by substituting the route across 
the isthmus which connects the two American con- 
tinents, for that round Cape Horn. The opening a 
water communication from one sea to the other, 
somewhere between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Gulf of Darien, thus becomes of vital importance 
to us. 


tion.— Evening Post. 


EntromoLocy.—The eggs of the Seventeen Year 
Locusts are now hatching. An observing friend 


yet her faith in 


Our national interests, commercial, politi-| 
cal, and social, are all deeply involved in the ques-| 


who is 


shows them to be perfectly formed 


resemble the insect when it first emerges from the 

nd_in its shel]. ‘Though the branch is not two 
nches long, it contained some fifteen or twenty in- 
They are white, and 
do not appear to the naked eye larger than the egg, 


sects when we received it. 


say a third of the size of a grain o 
we believe, the first discovery of 
quickening of the eggs, and as ve 
known of the history of the insect, 


observers the expediency of pursuing their inqui- 


ries.— Newark Advertiser. 


-Deata or a Bunxer New 
Hampshire Patriot announces the death of Jonathan | 
Garnage, of Fryeburg, Me., aged 90. He fought at 


the battle of Bunker Hill, and was 
late Benker Hill celebration, and 


from excitement produced by the oceasion, in which 
Slate he died, without any other apparent disease. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ving some attention to the 
remarkable insect, has brought to us this morning a. 
branch from one of his trees, taken off yesterday, in 
which the eggs have quickened, and the microscope 


story of thie 


Locasts. They 


f rice. This is, 
the time of the 
ry little is now 
will suggest to 


present at the 
lost his reason 


FROM CHINA. 


The ship Thomas Perkins has arrived at New 


York, from Canton, having sailed 
April, brings two days later than on 
ces, which were Macao to April 1 


Kong to the 12th. There is no news of importance. 
Some disorders occurred at Canton on the 12th. 
The quarrel was originally between some * fast- 
boat” men and the keepers of a gaming house. One 
another mortally 
wounded. The peopleof Whampra had sent up a 
deputation to remonstrate against the English being 
allowed to build factories there. The Register says, 


of the boatmen was killed, an 


however, that the English have no 


The French frigate Erigone, and the United States 
frigate Constellation were at the Bog 


manders had gone to Canton to ha 
with the Chiaese authorities. 


FROM MEXICO 


Dates from Vera Cruz to the 4th August, were 
received by the ship Birkenhead at New Orleans. 
Authentic accounts of the defeat of Gen. Armijo 
by the Texans at Santa Fe had reached the Mexi- 
can Government, and were said to have 
mortified Santa Ana as materially complicating the 


present embarrassments of the count 


The Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, Boca- 


negra, addressed a communicatien 
July to Gen. Thompson, protesting 


roads made upon New Mexico by citizens of the 
states of Missouri, Illinois, and Arkansas, 


incursions under the present pacific 


knowledyed existence between the United States 
and Mexico, he pronounces as acts of hostility to 
the latter, and _ in violation of the rights of nations. 
He further avers them to have been made with at 
least the sufferance of this country, and alleges 


that they therefore form just ground 
indemnity upon our Government. 


ceeds to state the claim in a formal and positive 
The reply of General Thompson, our 
Minister, has not yet been received. The second 
instalment of the United States indemnity was paid 
over in Mexico city on the 25th July. 


manner. 


on the 18th of 
previous advi- 
6th, and Hong 


such intention. 
ue. The com- 
ve an interview 


reatly 


on the 2ist of 
against the in- 


These 
relations in ac- 


s for claims of 
He then pro- 


DIED. 


At his residence in Woodbury, New Jersey, on the 23d of 
June last, the Rev. Samvet D. BiyTHe, in the 40th year of 


his age. This faithful servant of Christ w 
Rev. Dr. Blythe, and was born at Lexing 
March, 1804. His early years were favou 


est privilege alloted to the morning of man's existence—a 
place in a family circle ruled upon Christian principles by 
His temperament was naturally 


wise and faithful parents. 
serious and thoughtful, though sanguine. 
appeared as the result of parental prayer 
tion, until he had reached that period of h 


springs of action acquire new intensity, and the soul is laid 
open to impulses which no power but sovereign grace can 
At that critical period his conscience} 
was penetrated with a thorough conviction of sin, which 
after a season of strongly marked conflict, issued in a good 


subdue or control. 


hope through grace. From that day his 


its “ first love,” was turned to the gospel ministry. 
though afflicted with an impediment-caused by an enlarge- 


ment of the tonsils, and on that account 


the enterprise by his friends, the object was tuo dear to be 


abandoned. He resulved to abide all 


though in the opinion of those whose judgment he most re- 
, success as a public speaker was to him scarcely a for- 
824. as the ardent youth was leaving the 
home of his dearest associations, to journey alone to Prince- 
ton, the scene of his Theological course, he was followed by} para 
the profound regrets of those who most loved him: so firm 
t j i would prova in|} 
the close of his term 
in the Seminary, however, and soon after he had received 
a license to preach the gospel, a revival in the church at 


ver 
lorn hope. In 1 


Lawrenceville, near Princeton, presented 
exercise of his ministry. 


to the salvation of souls. 


On leaving the Seminary in 1827, he took an agency for 
the American Bible Society within his native State. This 


was in fulfilment of the noble resolution 


send the word of life to all the destitute of our land. 
great valley of the Mississippi, the work of distribution had 
scarcely commenced, when our young brother entered upon 
his agency. By sume who survive to mourn his early re- 


moval, it is believed that the labours of 
his frame the germ of a pulmona 


close of that term, he received and acce 


church in Hillsborough, Ohio, where he laboured for more 
than five years with diligence and great success. Many 
were added to the church who are new its firm supporters. 
Some time after his resignation of this charge, Mr. Blythe 
was settled as pastorof the Seventh church, Philadelphia, 
which amidst circumstances deeply discouraging, he serv- 
In this place, which he 
held in connexion with the church of Blaék wood Town, our 
brother embarked with more than his wonted ardour in his 
Master's work. Desirous to enlarge his usefulness by pro- 


ed until his removal to Woodbury. 


moting the interests of education, he pu 


upa building for the accommodation of a boarding school : 
and thus prepared he engaged with energy in the twofold 
for his future work. The bur- 
den was beyond the strength usual to man. In addition to 
three stated services, and a ride of twelve miles, on every 
Sabbath, and occasional and stated services during the 
week, he spent much time in eee, and watched with 

fe was an able and 
aborious advocate of the cause of ‘Temperance, and an ac- 
tive promoter of morality and order in the community. He 
was among the first to explore the destitute points within 
the bounds of the Presbytery of which he was a member. 
and to encourage the formation of new churches. But 
while thus pursuing a career, the duties of which were am. 


sphere which he had allott 


ternal solicitude over his pupils. 


ply sufficient to exhaust the powers of t 


pleased the Only Wise to arrest his course by a sudden hem 
orrhage of the lungs. From that period his health declined.| 
and his various cares were gradually relinquished, as the 
advances of disease undermined his strength. 
compelled first to resign the distant portion of his charge, 


then the academy, and finally obtained t 
church of Woodbury to his applicaticn 
the remaining pastoral connexion. 
Presbytery of West Jersey met in his ch 
viously assigned, but met only to condole 


and with the bereaved flock and family of the pastor! ‘The 

Disprser ol 
all. His latter days until near theclose, were spent in much 
suffering. ‘The prospect of his final account filled his soul 


connexion had been dissolved by the 


with awe; and he wi pa to several 
brethren a painful doubt whether his mot 


salvation had been pure and worthy of such a calling. 
deplored what in his view had beena great and prevailing 
spirit of indifference in his past ministry. He was also at 
times deeply cast down at the thought of leaving a young 


= interesting family, and of severing 
ife. 


Those who knew him most intimately fe 
ship daily strengthened 
viewed him. Asa sou 


dest, most efficient. 


That such a man should, near the close of a life worn 
prematurely out by intense efforts to advance the glory of 
Christ and the good of mankind—that such a man should 
survey so bright a track, and call it spiritaal indifference, 
none will wonder who have gone far in the Christian race. 
That such an one should question his own motives, was the 
result of deep experience of the heart's native emg 
and of a clear and strong sense of eternal objects. While 
therefore we rejoice at our brother’s entrance upon his eter-) 
nal rest; while we weep over the ruins of earthly hope; 


let ns learn new zeal and diligence as 


who through faith and patience inherit the promises. 

At Gettysburg, Pa., on Tuesday the 22d ult., Mrs. Mary 
years, ‘This venerable; 
Her first husband was the 


Paxton, at the advanced age of 

lady was born in Bucks coanty. 

an James Grier, who many years ago 
res 


was the mother 


rian Church; and she adorned her 
tant traits of character of the true Chri 
lived, she had 
affliction—having buried three husbands 


will, it was al psire 
serve God ; with this object in view, she 
teach them by precept and example 
ples of our hol 
they were by 


try; and all her children, and many of 
became regular and consistent 


it may traly be said of this aged lady 


She went about doi 


In that place many still remain to 
attest the fervour and zeal that marked his ministrations| 
among them, and the power which accompanied his word 


e affection which was des- 
tined to cut oF his days. His efforts were abundant, and 
his exposure to all kinds of weather most trying. At the} Pp 


For that purpose the 


But as he neared the shore, the clouds dispersed ; the 
dark waters receded; and his end was peace. He had 
several days before assured one who enjoyed the privilege} 
of his confidence, that he had no fear of death; that his re- 
— upon the merits of his Saviour was unshaken and 


rm. 

Our departed brother was endued with good talents as a 
public speaker. His powers of mind were of a high order, 
and well cultivated. In society, his urbanity and warmth, 
simplicity and godly sincerity, attracted very general regard. 


every new aspect in which they 
, practical, ard eloquent preacher, 
he was highly esteemed; as a man, greatly beloved; as a 
member of his Presbytery though unpretending and mo- 


terian church at Deep Run, in the same county. 
of the Rev Dr. John Grier, d 
Reading, Pa. Karly in life Mrs. Paxton attached herself to 
the people of God, and became a member of the Presbyte-| 
profession by the culti- 
vation of that meekness and humility, which are the impor-| 


become familiar with domestic trouble and 


remained firm, and unwavering, and it 
was exhibited in an humble and unreserved submission to his 
her desire, that her children should 


ae. And her exertions, s as 
influences of the Divine Spirit, were not 
ineffectual. Two of her sons. and one of her 
Rev. Dr. Grier, Mr. James McNeely, and 

Brackinridge, devoted themselves to the work of the minis-} 


J 
members of ti Church of 


asa son of the late 
ton, Kentucky, in 
red with the high- 


Nothing special 
and early instruc- 
is youth when the 


heart, warm with 
Al- 


discouraged from 


consequences, al- 


a field for the first 

of that society to 
In the 
that year fixed in 


ted a call to the 


rchased and fitted 


wo strong men, i! 
He war 


he consent of the 
fora release from 


urch at a day pre- 
with one another, 


of his ministering 
ives asa 
e 


lies er than 


It the tie of triend- 


followers of them 


was or of the 
She 
late of 


stian. While she 
and five children; 


. Viz. 


. that her life was 


an qnepie of Christian charity. 
to the bodies and souls of her fellow-creatures ; reprov 


‘sin, and encouraging 


The poor, the stranger,| 


the sick, the afflicted, have lost in her an_wntiri 
and she will long be remembered by fe 
she belonged, as one of its most i 
members. lier ings du 
iracted and severe ; yet she 
tude and resignation. She retained the 
son to the very last; and the last act 
as was perceptible to her attendants, 
cation of herself t0 God. Like Dorcas 
woman was full of good works, and alms deeds; which 
did. She was as “a shock of corn in her season’ 
of righteousness of the Lord's planting, fat and whi 
nd has gathered 


old age.” And God 

home that sheat—he has stored away the fruit of 
n mer int ies. ‘The large circle of kindred and 
iriends whom she has left to mourn. are comforted in the re- 
flection, that while they sorrow, she rejoices. Cc. 

At Philadelphia, August 13th, in the 25th year of his age, 
Mr. James Morais, after a short, but severe iliness, which 
he bore with Christian humility and meekness. 


Presbytery of Albany. 

The next stated meeting of the Storr of Albany 
Little Falls, on ‘Tuesday next the Sth of 
o'clock, J CLancy, Clerk. 


SINGING CLASS.—A Class for Lads and 
Misses for the stady of Vocal Music, will be formed at 
Ninth, Phitedelpht 351 Market 
inth, Phi ia, THis ) Arrexnoon, Septem- 
ber 2d, at three o'clock. sep 2—It 


ALUABLE AND CHEAP BOOKS.—The subscribers 
have recently 


Agri- 
Animal Chemis- 
cents. McCrie's 
do. cents. Fieming's Rise and Fall of the 
Papacy, do. 25 cents. The Neighbours, by Mises Bremer, 
do. 18 cents. Dr. hisy Sermon, do six cents, 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
sep 2 98 Chestnut street, (up stairs,) Philadelphia, 


TAMMERING CURED.— ELOCUTION TAUGHT. 
Da. Comstocke’s Vocal Gymnasium, Fourth street, 
above Chestnut. Philadelphia, (entrance by Ranatead Place) 
will be re-opened on Monday the 4th September. Ladies 
and Gentlemen who desire instruetion, either for the cure 
of Stammering, Lisping. or Defective Articulation, or for 
improvement in Eloeution, learn the conditions of 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M. D., 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
Comstock'’s ELocution.—Just published, A System of 
Elocution, with special reference to Gesture, to the Treat- 
ment of Stammering, and Defective Articulation, 
ing numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures illustrative 
of the subject, by Andrew Comstock, M. D., Philadelphia, 
1843. sep 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—The Fal! term of the 
Srainc GarpDen Institute, North-west corner 
Seventh and Spring Garden streets, Philadelphia, will com- 
mence on Monday next, September 4th. 

‘Phe studies pursued embrace a thorough course of educa- 
tion. ‘The number of pupils is limited, and there are but 
four vacancies. 

Terms and references at the Institute, or at No, 13 Wal- 
lace street, or at the Bookstore of Lindsay & Blakiston, 
North-west corner of Fourth and Chestnut streeta, Philadel- 
phia. GILBERT COMBS, Principal. 
sep 2—2* 


FOREIGN SEMI-MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE —Contents of the Ist of Srprzmagr number. 
Embellishment—The Return of the Waters—Painted by 
John Martin—Engraved by John Sariain, 1. Dr. Francia, 
(by ‘Thomas Carlyle.) Quarterly Review. 2. Jack 
Stuart's Bet on the Derby, Blackwood's Magazine. 3. Re- 
collections of the Emperor Napuleon, New Monthly Maga- 
zine. 4, Captain Abbott's Mission to Khiva, London Spec- 
tator. 5. News — Reporting as a Political Engine, do. 
6. Tales of the Colonies; or, the Adventures of an Emi- 
rant, Metropolitan. 7. Taste in Art, Tait’s Magazine. 8. 
odern Accomplishments, Illuminated Magazine. 9. Po- 
etry. 10. Miscellany. 11. Art and Science, 12. Obit- 


uary. 
Published semi-monthly—Price Five Dollars a Year, pay- 
abie in advance. JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 
No. 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 
OTIS, BROADERS & CO., Boston. 
Agents.—Carvill & Co., New York. Weare C. Little, 
Albany. N.Hickman, Baltimore. R.G. Berford, Pittsburgh, 
Smith, Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Virginia. W. H. 
rett, Charleston, South Carolina. W. T. Williams, Savan- 
nah,Georgia. J.C. Morgan, New Orleans. W. N. Halde- 
man, Louisville, Kentucky. sep 2—It 


MERSON’S SCHOOL BOOKS.—Hocan & THompe- 
son, Publishers, Philadelphia, submit to the conside- 
ration of ‘Teachers throughout the country, their School 
publications. ‘They have paid particular attention to the 
publication of E.ementary School Books. The books for 
that purpose issued from their press are calcniated t@arrest 
the attention of Teachers of English Schools who are de- 
sirous of procuring the best books fur their Classes 

The series by the brothers Emerson are particularly 
worthy of notice. The most eminent Teachers, School 
Committees, and the Controllers of Schools, have concurred 
in introducing them into their several Institutions, and in 
recommending them to others. 

No small amount of labour has been devoted to the pre- 
tion of a well adapted set of Reading Manuals, and 
the principles which have governed in making the compi- 
lation demanded nothing less. It has been a task of much 
importance, and no little delicacy. Purity of sentiment, 
blended with that which may in the understanding, 
while at the same time it interests the ‘heart, is fndiepenss. 
ble. ‘The fascinations of melody and rhythm, “the sound- 
ing period and the well turned line,” are ofien to be resist- 

» In order to comply with the rigid construction of this 
rule. Every article contains some useful truth either of a 
religious, moral, or scientific nature, something of more im- 
| ergy than the mere amusement of a passing hour. It 

been the aim of the author to _— every lesson a de- 
gree of unity and completeness, so that it might bea whole, 
not a fragment. 

The first part of each Book contains a full oe $e of 
the system of interrogation and er adopt the au- 
thor in his long course of successful teaching. ese ex- 
planations are adapted to the particular volume to which 
they are attached, and demonstrate that the moral and in- 
tellectual instruction of each lesson can be readily, and in a 
leasing manner infused into the mind of the young reader. 
[he interest may be almost indefinitely heightened, by a 
judicious exercise on the part of the Teacher of this met 
of examination, and illustration, and lasting impressions 
made on the heart, and new impulses given to the expand- 
ing intellect. The series consists of . 

he Fourth Class Reader fur the youngest reading class- 
es in Schools. 

‘he Third Class Reader for those further advanced, yet 
quite simple and lucid in language. 

Me. Second Class Reader, for the middle classes in 
Is, 

The. First Class Reader arranged with reference to 
thought, and elegance and perspicuity of style, suited to the 
capacity of the advanced scholar. 

The New National Spelling Book and pronouncing ‘Tu- 
tor; on an improved plan, exhibiting the precise sound of 
each syllable in every word, according tothe MOST APPROVED 
principles of English Orthoepy, with progressive Read- 
ing Lessons. . 

fhe North American Arithmetic, Part 1, for Young 
Learners. 

The North American Arithmetic, Part 2: uniting oral 
and written Exercises, in corresponding chapters. By Fre- 
derick Emerson. 

Of these Books upwards of ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION 
of copies have been sold. ‘They are introduced intoa ao 
part of the Schools of New England, New York, Pennsy 
inia, Kentucky, and Ohio, and into 
ennessee, Indiana, Illinois, &c. 


vania, Maryland, Vi 

nd Class Kead by Benjami 
1e Spelling-Book a ers, are namin 

D. Emerson, late Principal of thé Adams Grammar School, 


Boston. 
The Arithmetics are by Frederick Emerson, Principal 
the Department of Arithmetic in Boylston School, Boston. 
Both of these gentlemen have consumed the greater part 
of their lives in imparting knowledge to youth, and after 
years of study and reflection, have given the above series 
of A enor rans as the result of their own observation and 
labour. 
Mr. B. D. Ererson was several years in preparing the 
New National Spelling Book, and it was not given to the 
public until it had passed through a number of careful re- 
visions. A work so prepared, could not fail-to be of a hi 
grade; eminent Orthographists have-pronounced it to be the 
Best of any before the public. 


A Convention consisting of two Delegates irom each 
Board of Common School Directors, of all the city Wards 
and neighbouring Townships, assembled on the 19th last 
month, to determine on the best School Books, and mostsuif- 
able to establish uniformity in the same, throughout the 
School Districts. Whereupon, a Committee was appointed 
of three of their number, namely: the Rev. J. Pressly, Dr. 
George D. Bruce, and Benjamin P. Hartshorne, Faq:, to 
examine and compare Emerson's Series, and Russell's His- 
tories with other School Books. And the said Commitiee 
having this day delivered their report te an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Co: vention, it was, in accordance therewith un- 
animously recommended, that Emerson’s Series, composed 
of the New National Spelling Book; First Class, Second 
Cless, Third Class, and Fourth Class Readers; and First, 
and Second Part Arithmetic ; es ew with Russell's His- 
tories of the United States, ‘Eng , France, Greece, 
Rome, be used in all the Schools throughout the city and 
county. In behalf of the Convention. 

Attest. Benjamin P. Hartsnorne, Secretary. 

Ata meeting of the Controllers of the Public Schools of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, it was ordered that 

reon’s New National Spelling Book, Emerson's First, 
Second, and Third Class Readers, and Emerson's North 
American Arithmetic, parts ] and 2, be used, and none 
other, in the Public Schoolsof the District under their care. 

Bostow.—At a meeting of the School Committee of the 
Public Schools.of Boston, it was ea 

Ordered, ‘That Emerson's North American Arithmetics, 
be substituted in the Writing Schools for Colburn’s First 
Lessons and Sequel. Attest. - 8S. F. McCreary, Sec. 
From the Masters of the Public Schools of Boston, in the De- 

partment of Arithmetic. 

Emerson's System of Arithmetic, has been in use in the 
Public Schools of Boston for several years, and it affords us 
pleasure to say, that our opinion of its value has been con- 
firmed by observing its effect in the business of instruction. 
It is written in a perspicuous style, its illustrations are lucid, 
its arrangement is judicious, and the gradation of its exer- 
cises is exact. We consider the work to be justly entitled 
to the high reputation it has acquired, and we sincerely re- 
commend it to the attention of teachers, who have not had 
opportunity to become acquainted with its merits. 

~ Signed, 

P. Jr., Hancock School. James Robinson, 
Bowdoin School. Levi Conant, Eliot School. Aaron D. 
Cope, Mavhew School. Josiah Fairbank, Adams School. 
John A. is, Hawes School, Reuben Swan, Jr., Welis 
School. Nathan Merrill, Franklin School. 
Endicott School. Charles Kimball, 
seph Hale, Johnson School. Samuel 


Books are also published and’ for sale at Prrts- 
sora, Pennsylvania, Loomis, and C. H. Kay & Co. 


—at Cincinnati, by 
James Maxwell, Jr.—at re by S. W. Meech—at 


iston 
ould, Wintl 


v. James School 


ASHVILLE, Tenn., aa Tannehill—and at New 
by S. W & Co., No. 49 Camp street. 
sep 2—eow3t 


organ & Co.—at Lovisvitte, Ky. 
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Allow, many hearts o’er thee 


‘ges. gone over in school must of course be 


formation communicated through them 


‘tion of the principles above laid down; 
‘and also has rendered it obvious by ex-} 


ourselves for the purpose of more fully il- 


‘recommend, 
>In applying this system of instruction to 


son says, I would recommend that the pu- 


‘previously assigned to them, in order that 


“ihg the book the first time, the examina- 
tion should be gene 
“wise; let the pupils be questioned in re- 
gerd to the general sense of the piece, and 


Explanation. and illustration should be 
ing-of ‘any ‘passage, its allusions, figures, 


BIBLB 


Mate thy light: what doth.not Scotland owe! | 
Thou teachest age to die, 


many dim and aged eyes have pored ! 


-. [a silence deep and holy have adored ! 
How many mothers, by their infante’ bed, nes ed 
Thy holy, blessed, pare, child-loving words have read! 
o'er thee soft young hands, = = 
oft in truthful plighted love been joined ; 
_ . And thou.te.wedded hearts 
» been-a bond, an altar.of the mind! 
Above all-kingly power or'kingly law, 
May Scotland revererice aye, tux Biste of tur H a"! 


of ournal of Useful Knowledge. 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 
The Ant of Teaching | be 
These may at first sight appear to be. 
two things which necessarily go hand in 
and. But alittle observation will show 
mat they in practice do not,—that under 
the system pursued in schools hereto- 
fore, with but-a.few exceptions, the mere- 
ly mechanical utterance of words, has been 
the. only object aimed at and of conse- 
quénce the only result of what has been 
called teaching. to read. Our attention 
was called some time ago to this subject, 
in reading an account of the Edinburgh 
sessional school, and of the system of in- 
struction practised in that institution. 


‘We-cannot better explain this system 


its application to the exercise of reading, 
than in the language of Mr. Wood the 
excellent principal of the school. The 
following is one of the methods of apply- 
ing. the principles of examination laid 
down by him. These principles are not 
confined by him to this one branch sf 
school exercises but are carried out in am- 
ple application at the school named, to 
all the branches of instruction. ‘The uni- 
versal importance of the application of the 
system to the art of reading is obvious. 

“‘ Before entering upon the consideration 
of the reading department, it may be pro- 
per to premise some general observations, 
on that method of expLanation, which 
has been so highly approved of in the 
Secession School. Its object is threefold : 
first, to render more easy and pleasing the 
acquisition of the mechanical art of read- 
ing ; Secondly, to turn to advantage the 
opie instruction contained in every 

dividual passage which is read; and 
above all, thirdly, to give the pupil, by 
means of a minute analysis of each pass- 
age, a general command of his own lan- 
guage. — 

“It is of great importance to the proper 
understanding of the method, that a// these 
objects should be kept distinctly in view. 
With regard to the first, no One, who has 
not witnessed the scheme in operation, can 
well imagine the animation and energy 
which it inspires. It is the constant re- 


mark of almost every stranger who visits| 


the Secession School, that its pupils have 
not at all the ordinary appearance of 
school-boys, doomed to an unwilling task, 
but rather the happy faces of children at 
their sports. This distinction ‘is chiefly 
to be attributed to that part of the system 
of which we are here treating ; by which, 
in place of harassing the pupil witha mere 
mechanical routine of sounds and techni- 
calities, his attention is excited, his curiosi- 
ty is gratified, and his fancy is amused. 
“In the second place, when proper 
books are put into the hands of the scho- 
lars, every article which they read, may 
be made the means, not only of forming in 
their youthful minds the invaluable habit 
of attention, but also of communicating to 
them, along with facility in the art of read- 
ing, much information, which is both 
adapted to their present age, and may 
of use to them the sest of their lives. 
“But, in the /ast place, they little know 
the full value of the explanatory method, 
who think it unnecessary in any case, to 


carry it beyond what is absolutely essen-| 


tialto enable the pupil to understand the 
meaning of the individual passage before 
him at the time. “As well, indeed, might 
it be maintained, that, in parsing, the only 
object in view should be the elncidation of 
the particular sentence parsed; or that, 
in reading Ceesar’s Commentaries in the 
grammar school, the pupil’s sole attention 
‘should be directed to the manner in which 
‘the Gallic. war was conducted. A very 
little reflection, however, should be suffi- 
cient to show, how erroneous such a prac- 
tice would be in either case. The passa- 


very few and limited, and the direct in- 


extremely scanty. The skill of the in- 
stractor must therefore be exhibited, uot 
merely in enabling the pupil to under- 
stand these few passages, but in making 
every lesson bear upon the proper object 
of his labours, the giving a general know- 
ledge and full command of the language, 
which it is his province to teach, together 
with as ‘much other useful information, as 
the passage may suggest, and circum- 
stances will admit.”’ 

'- Mr. Benjamin D. Emerson, of Roxbu- 
ry, Massachusetts, the author of the very 
| lar Class Readers, has given in his 
basis further directions for the applica- 


amples, of some of which we shall avail 


lustrating. what we would so strenuously 


his “Frasr Crass Reaper,’ Mr. Emer- 
pits have the’ reading exercise for the day 
there may be an opportunity for them 
¢artefully to study the same, in reference to 
the examination that isto follow. In.read- 


fal, rather than other- 


© meaning of prominent words in. it. 


given by the teachers; such as the mean- 


| person has a body and a soul. You hav 


buried, its flesh turns to corruption, and 
its bones moulder away, till- there is none| 
| of the body to be seen; but the soul still 


£ when we die; the better part remains 


a 


~< 


E PRESBYTERIAN, 


&c. may Care’ should be taken) 
that the scholars do not: forget these ex- 
planations ; this may be prevented by re- 
curring to them at subsequent examina 
tions. In order to show the natare of this 
specimen is subjoin- 
_ Specimen for examination from Emer- 
son’s Third Class Reader. 
Tae Bopy Tur Sovi.—t. “ Every 


a body and a soul; the body is that part 


| of you which-can be seen and felt; your| 
| soul is that part of you which cannot be 
seen, but which thinks. | 


_ 2. “The soul cannot be seen, because it 
is a spirit. To die is to have the soul leave 
the body. | 

3. “ When the soul leaves the body, the 
body loses its life, it is a dead corpse; it is 


lives; so that there is not an end of us 


Quzstions.—“ Hasevery persona body 


| and.a soul? Have youa body and a soul? 
| Which part of you can be seen, your body 
| or your soul? Which of these thinks? 


Why cannot the soul be seen? Don’t you 


| find that there is something in you which 


you cannot see, but which thinks? Which 
dies, the body or the soul? What does 
the body lose when the sou! goes ont of 
it? What is done with it then? What 
does the flesh of the body turn to? _ Do 
these things happen to the soul? Does 
that turn to corruption and moulder away? 
Is there an end of us when we die? 
Which part remains alive after the other? 
Which is the better part, the body that 
dies, or the soul that never dies?” | 

In an enlarged and philosophical view, 
the art of teaching to read, must be re- 
garded as the process by which the in- 
fant mind is trained, step by step to use its 
powers of observation and reflection. We 
consider it the foundation of learning; for 
when a child is thoroughly instructed in 
it, and his reflective faculty, habituated to 
exercise itself on the subject that is read, 
he is then wx // prepared to undertake any 
of the ordinary branches of study which 
are taught in schools. The mental ha- 
bits, acquired in thus learning to read, 
will probably exert their influence through- 
out the whole course of his instruction. 
Hence the methods employed in. this 
branch, should be such as reason and com- 
mon sense approve.* 


* By reference to the advertising. department of 
our paper, it will be seen that Emerson’s Class 
Readers are published in Philadelphia by Messrs. 
Hogan & ‘Thompson. ye 


AN OLD BIBLE. 
We had occasion some time since to no- 
tice several early English translations of 


.the Braue in the hands of a venerable vir- 


tuoso (Dr. Homer, of Massachusetts,) since 
dead, and also one belonging to a gentle- 
man of this city. A friend has put into our 
hands one of still older date, which ap- 
pears to have been published twenty years 
before the received version. It is in good 
preservation, is well printed, with hand- 
some type, on fine linen paper, embellish- 
ed with numerons vignettes, and ruled 


with the red lines common in that day. 


It was brought to this country from Po- 
land, and presented to its present owner. 
We quote the title : 
THE BIBLE: | 
THAT IS, THE HOLY SCRIP 
TURES CONTEYNED IN 
Tue & News 
TesTaMENT. 
TRANSLATED ACCORDING 
Hesrevvy & Greexe 
and conferred with the best translations 
in divers languages. 

[Here follows a vignette showing the 
deliverance of the righteous out of trouble. 
Ps. xxxiv. 19: with the exhortation, Ex. 
xiv. 13.] 

IMPRINTED IN LONDON | 
by the Deputies of Christopher Barker 
Printer to the Queenes most . 
excellent Majestie. 
Anno 1593 
Cum priutlegio. 

No other intimation is any where given 
of the origin of the translation than what 
is contained in the following passage from 
the prefatory address “to the diligent and 
Christian reader :”? 

-“ Nowe forasmuch as this thing [walk- 
ing in his feare and loue] is chiefly attain- 
ed by the knowledge and practise of God’s 
worde, and that the same hath not hith- 
erto beene exactly ynough translated in 
our natiue tongue, by reason either of the 
corruption of time, or of the imperfect 
knowledge of the tongues, in respect of 
this ripe age, and clear light nowe reueal- 
ed; we thought we coulde not bestowe 
our studies more to the glorie of God, and 
profite of his Church, then in translating 
the holy Scriptures. Not that we arro- 
gate any thing to ourselves above the least 
of our brethren; but hauing not onely the 
aduise and incuragement of many learned 
and godly men, whose gifts we reuerence 
and whose hearts God moued to liberali- 
tie in the furtherance of this business, but 
also the helps of sundrie translations in 
diuers language: we haue with all feare 
and reverence, as in the presence of God, 
and as hatidling the word of God, attempt- 
ed this great work, and after two yeeres 
labour, being occupied therein day and 
night, by the Diuine pronidence and mer- 
cie of God brought the same to a prosper- 
ous end.”’ | 
_ ™ Nowe as wee have chiefely obserued 
the sense, and laboured always to restore 
it toall integrities, so haue we most reuer- 
ently kept the proprietie of the wordes, 
considering that the Apostles who spake 
and wrote to the Gentiles in the Greeke 
tongue, rather constrained them to liuely 
phrase of the Ebrewe, then enterprised 
faire by mollifying their language to speake 
as the Gentiles did. And for this and’ 
other causes we have in many places re- 
served the Ebrewe phrases, notwithstand- 
ing that they may sceme somewhat hard 
in their cares that are. not well practised, 
and also delight in the sweet sounding 
phrases of the holy Scriptures.’’? _ 

The first complete edition of the Bible 
printed: by authority in England, and pub- 
licly set up in the churches, was Tindal’s 
version, including John Rogers’s transla- 
tion of the Apocrypha, with emendations 
of the whole by-> Cranmer, which was 
hence called Cranmer’s Bible. It was 
printed by Grafion in 1540, just fifty-three 
years before the translation before us.— 
Several other translations were subse- 
quently yee previously to the order 
of King James which produced in 1613 
oUF present incomparable version, viz : th 
Geneva Bible, in 1560; the Bishop’s Bi-, 
ble in 1568, and the translation before us 


+ 


in 1593, ‘which 


‘ing bass to thunder. 


has been called” th 
“ Breeches Bible,”’ from the following ver- 
sion of Gen. iti. 7:2 
«7, Then the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knewe that they were 
naked, and they sewed figtree leaues to- 
gether, and made themselves breeches.” 
This translation does not differ mate- 


tially from the received version, though 


such verbal variations as the one here 
quoted are not infrequent. The book com- 
prises all the aids of the most modern edi- 
tions, numerous marginal notes, running 
titles, a concordance, a chronological table 


| of St. Paul’s labours, a table of the mean- 


ing of the proper names, etc. Though 
printed two and a half centuries ago, the 
type isas clear and legible as most of the 
modern Bibles of the same size—a thick 
duodecimo of 500 pages.— Newark Daily 
Aldvertiser. 


MONUMENT FOR A SQUAW. 

The monument, says the New York Ad- 
vertiser, ordered by a few liberal individ- 
uals in New York, to the memory of Do- 
Hum-me, the interesting young Indian 
Princess whose death excited much sen- 
sibility last spring, has been handsomely 
executed in that city, by Mr. C. T. Dun- 
combe.. It is made after an Egyptian mo- 
del of Westchester marble, and comprises 
three pieces ; the whole being. six feet in 
height. The inscriptions are simple and 
appropriate. On one side is inserted a ta- 
blet of Italian marble, on which are sculp- 
tured in relief, the figures of an Indian sit- 
ting upon the broken trunk of a tree, in a 
bending posture, his face buried in his 
hands, which rest upon one knee, and his 
bow and quiver lay neglected at his feet. 
The record of her parentage runs thus: 

DO-HUM-ME 
DAUGRTER OF 
NAN-NOUCE-PUSH-EE-TOE, 
‘A CHIEF OF THE 
Sac Inpians. 
Her conjugal connection is thus recorded on an- 


other side— 
DO-HU M-ME 
Wire or 
COW-HICK-KEE 
A Younc Warrior 
OF TRE lowas. 
Another side bears this record of her death : 
DIED 


In New York 
MARCH 9th, 1843 
AGED 18 YEARS. 
*“ Thou’rt happy now for thou hast past 
The cold, dark journey of the grave, 
And in the land of light at last 
Hast joined the good, the fair, the brave.” 
The inscriptions are well executed, deep- 
ly cut and gilt, and the whole workman- 
ship is altogether creditable to the taste and 
skill of the manufacturer. The Monument 
is to be placed on a granite foundation on 
Indian Mound, a commanding spot in 
Green Wood Cemetery, and will cost about 


$300. 
CURIOUS CALCULATIONS IN DIETETICS. 


Some singular genius writes as follows: 

I have been married thirty-two years, 
during whichtime I have received from the 
hands of my wife three cups of coffee each 
day, two in the morning and one at night, 
making thirty-five thousand cups of half 
a pint each, or nearly seventy barrels of 
thirty gallons each, weighing seventeen 
thousand five hundred and twenty pounds, 
or nearly nine tons weight. Yet for that 
that period I have scarcely varied myself in 
weight from one hundred and sixty pounds. 
It will, therefore, be seen that I have drunk 
in coffee alone two hundred and eighteen 
times my own weight. Iam not much of 
a meat eater, yet I presume I have con- 
sumed about eight ounces a-day, which 
makes five thousand eight hundred and 
nine pounds, or about ten oxen. Of flour 
I have consumed in the thirty-two years 
about fifty barrels. For twenty years of 
this time up to 1831, 1 have drunk two 
wine glasses of brandy each day, making 
nine hundred quarts. The port wine, Ma- 
deira, whiskey, punch, &c., I am not able 
to count, but they are not large. In cham- 
pagne I have beenextremely moderate, as 
I find from my bills that I have paid for 
fifty-three baskets in the last thirteen 
years, which is about one bottle a week, 
and this not all consumed by me. 

When we take into the account all the 
vegetables in addition, such as potatoes, 
peas, asparagus, stra w berries, cherries, ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, raisins, &c., the 
amount consumed by an individual is most 
enormous. Now my body has been re- 
newed more than four times in thirty-two 
years, and taking it for granted that the 
water, of which I have drunk much, acts 
merely asa diluent, yet all taken together, 
I conclude that I have consumed in thirty- 
two years about the weight of one thou- 
sand one hundred men of one hundred and 
sixty pounds each! This is small when 
compared to the gormandizers. 

Finem Respice. 


A SATIRE ON FAULTS IN SINGING. 

The following rules for singing Church 
Music, are from the Belfast Journal : 

Let the principal female performer keep 
about half a note ahead of the rest of the 
choir. It will show that she is always up 
to the chalk, and means to get through 
with her work as soon as any of them. 

A man who sings in church, should al- 
ways in so doing, make a noise as loud as 
common thunder, and not bury his talents 
in a napkin; the more of a good thing the 
better. 

If he sings tenor, he should always sing 
through his nose as well as his mouth; he 
takes the wind in at both passages, and 
why not send it out at both? 

The nasal twang is so much the better, 
because it resembles the hautboy-stop on 
the organ. | 

Besides, it is doing equal and exact jus- 
tice to make the mouth and nose both of. 
ficiate at the same time. 

If he sings bass, let him sing it with a 
vengeance. Let him “sound down’? until 
the audience think he is capable of sing- 
It will give them an 
exalted opinion of the compassof his voice. 
If he cannot sing right, let him sing wrong. 
It will show that he means to perform all 
that he agreed to, and at all events that he 
puts his shoulder to the work. He should 
never trouble himself about pronouncing 
the words of the psalm or hymn distinct- 
ly, for the whole congregation have the 
words before them, and can read for them- 
selves; what care they-whether a syllable 
is articulated or not? “ Words are but 
wind;’’ and not only so, who can pro- 
nounce words with his nose 

. But if a singer chooses to pronounce the 
words, he should do it with a flourish ; 
a sort of whirlwind in. his mouth, In this 
manner they become magnified, circum- 


volved and beautifully confused ; there is| 


no danger in all this, forthey will all get 
into perfect order again by the time they 
have travelled ouce round the meeting 


OF FORTUNE, 

A Boston paper, published in 1787, il- 
Instrates by the following examples in the 
lives of distinguished Englishmen, the ex- 
traordinary changes which a few short 


‘years often produce in the condition of in- 


dividuals. 

In 1777, Mr. Hastings received an hum- 
ble petition from Shaw-Allum, the Great 
Mogul, for relief against his enemies. - In 


1787, Mr. Hastiugs is. on his kuees before} 


the House of Lords, taken into custody by 
a servant of the House of Commons, and 
obliged to give bail to insure his not flying 
from his country. | 

In 1777, Mr. Burke was reckoned the 
best speaker in the House of Commons, 
and the first formidable opponent of the 
Ministers. In 1787, Mr. Burke is either 
coughed down or not attended to, and -is 
formidable only to the opposition that he 
acts with. 

In 1777, Lord North managed the helm 
of the State, and directed all the public af- 
fairs of the kingdom. In 1787, we read, 
in a newspaper, that poor Lord North was 
led out of Westminster Abbey by one of 
his daughters. 

In 1777, Sir was a very smart 
and active waiter ath public tavern. In 
1787, Sir is a nabob, baronet, and 
knight of the shire. : | 

In 1777, ane Arnold headed the Ameri- 
can troops that retired from Canada at 
Saratoga. In 1787, this same Arnold is 
closetted at St. James, where he and—his 
Majesty !—are one! | 

In 1777, Colonel Conway, Sir Henry 
Clinton’s aid-de-camp, offered to fight a 
duel for the sakeofa woman. In 1787, this 
same gentleman preached asermon on the 
following text :—Jfany one strike thee on 
the left cheek, offer him the other. : 

In 1777, Dr. Prettyman went to the 


gallery in the House of Commons to hear| 


Mr. Pitt’s speech, and was turned out. In 
1787, Dr. Prettyman rose in his seat in the 
House of Peers, and made a short speech 
in favour cf a drayman committed, while 
Mr. Pitt stood below the bar to hear him. 

Such are the changes that may happen 
in ten years ! | 


A BIRD VENTRILOQUIST. 

_A correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer, writing from Granville, North Ca- 
rolina, relates the following remarkable 
instance of the ventriloquial powers of a 

“On a visit to Oxford, in this county, a 
few weeks since, I was shown a chicken 
with fout feet, and a terrapin with two 
heads ; the former we must call a quad- 
ruped, anc the latter a young Janus. They 
were both in good health and doing well. 
But one of the greatest natural curiosities 
which I have ever seen, is a red-breast, 
which has taken up its residence in the 
grove of Rev. Josiah Crudup, a gentleman 
with whom I am now living. This bird, 
which ia size, shape, and colour, resem- 
bles the common red-breast, not only sings 

very sweetly, but frequently crows like a 
young cock just learning to crow, thongh 
it sometimes sounds like old chanticleer 
himself, when heard on a still morning at 
a distanee of about half or three quarters 
of a mile. But the most singular trait in 
its character appears to be that of a ven- 
triloquist, This was first discovered by 
Mr. Crudup, who noticed it perched on a 
tree not far distant, working its mouth, but 
could detect no sound. He observed an- 
other bird not far distant, which he sup- 
posed to be the one which was singing and 
crowing, but he has since discovered his 
mistake. Ihave just been listening to it, 
in company with several other gentlemen. 
One moment his voice appears to be in 
one part of the grove, the next it appears 
to be exactly in the opposite direction. 
Had these facts not come within the lim- 
its of my observation, I should have felt 
considerable hesitancy in spreading them 
before the public; but I will not only 
pledge my honour as a Christian minister 
for the truth of these statements, but can 
prove them by several others, who have 
witnessed the same facts which I here dis- 
close.”’ 


BLEEDING AT THE NOSE 


The following simple means of arrest- 
ing epistaxis, or bleeding at the nose, may 
be worthy of atrial. Dr. Nigrier of An- 
gers says that this consists in nothing more 
than closing with the opposite hand the 
nostril from which the blood flows, while 
the arm of the same side is raised perpen- 
dicularly above the head. In every in- 
stance in which he has had recourse to 
this means during the last three years, M. 
Nigrier has always found that it suspend- 
ed the hemorrhage, a fact of which he 
offers the following explanation : —When 
a person stands in the ordinary posture, 
with his arms hanging down, the force 
needed to pr: pel the blood through his up- 
per extremities is about half that which 
would be required if his arms were raised 
perpendicularly above his head. But since 
the force which sends the blood through 
the carotid arteries, is the same as that 
which causes it to circulate through the 
brachical arteries, and there is nothing 
in the mere position of the arms above 
the head to stimulate the heart to increased 


- action, it is evident that a less vigorous 


circulation through the carotids must re- 
sult from the increased force required to 
carry on the circulation through the upper 
extremities.— British and Foreign Medi- 
cal Review. 


CANTERBURY ANTIQUITIES. 

In clearing the foundations of the old 
building lately taken down in the Dancing 
School-yard, traditionally said to have 
been the residence of Lord Chancellor 
More, a curious discovery was made but 
a few days ago. In a cellar under the 
counting-house belonging to Mr. Roberts, 
wool-stapler, the earth having been removed 
to a depts of ten or twelve inches, a pave- 
ment of encaustic tiles regularly and beau- 
tifully arranged, was brought to view. 
Some of the tiles bear the figure of a 
fleur-de-lis, others of a star, and some a 
representation of a man.-on horseback. 
The place has-every appearance of having 


been an oratory or small chapel, as the 


vaulted roof formerly above it was un- 
doubtedly constructed for devotional pur- 


poses ; the centre of the floor is composed 
of plain tiles much worn, having-a border 


of ornamental tiles to the breadth of about 
three feet on each ‘side. This floor is at a 


depth of nine or ten feet below the present 
-level_of the exterior, showing how much 


the ground has been raised in this part of 


‘the city. ‘The top of the stone-arched} 


window scarcely reaches to the outer - 


face.—Canterbury Journal. 


BHILS OF HINDOSTAN. 
Amongst the lands. of the Bhils, in the 
abodes of savage uneducated nature, the 
traveller would form an acquaintance with 
the virtues of truth, hospitality, and that 
proud distinction, gradually. disappearing 
from European codes, which provides a 
sanctuary for the refugee. Jf a Bhil 
pledges protection, he will sacrifice his 
life to redeem his word; if the traveller 
pay through his passes the customary toll, 
his property and person are secure ; and 
any insult or injury by another will be 


or the Sanctuary of Maula, or whatever 
name the protector may bear, would be a 
safe-guard from one end of the community 
to the other; and if his protector did not 
furnish him with a guide, an arrow from 
his quiver would answer the purpose, 
and be equally recognized with the am- 
bassador’s signet of any court in Christen- 
dom. Nor would he, like the mountain 
Affghan, perform the rites of hospitality 
while under the eye of the Penates, yet 
hesitate not to plunder its objects so soon 
as he had passed a decent distance from 
his roof, 
A BABE OCCURRENCE. 

The excellence and morality of the fol- 
lowing letter will be appreciated by every 
newspaper editor in the country. 

, NASHVILLE, August 7, 1843. 
To the Editor of the Baltimore Patriot. 

I discover from my receipts that I am 
nearly a year in arrears for your paper, 
and now enclose you a $20 North Caro- 
lina note, which, I observe by your Bank 
Note Table, is in Baltimore at a discount 
of 14 per cent. Please send me a receipt 
for the same, specifying the time for which 
it will pay. 


AGRICULTURAL: 


THE FARMER’S CREED. 
BY JOHN SINCLAIR. 

Let this be the Farmer’s creed— 

Of stock, seek out the choicest breed ; 

In peace and plenty let them feed ; 

Your land sow with the best of seed ; 

Let it not dung nor dressing need ; 

Inclose and dress it with all speed ; 

And you will soon be rich indeed. 

IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE.—We 
extract the following from an excellent ad- 
dress delivered before the Monroe county 
Agricultural Society, at Rochester, New 
York, by Henry Coleman, and _ published 
in the New Genesee Farmer: | 

A vast field of improvemient opens be- 
fore us, in respect to new articles in pro- 
duce. It is less than a century since the 
potato came into general use for the ta- 
ble. To us it seems difficult to imagine 
what should have supplied its place, and 
how men could live without it. The ex- 
traordinary cultivation of the flat turnip, 
within the memory of persons now living, 
revolutionized the husbandry of England. 
The cultivation of that invaluable root, 
the ruta-baga, is comparatively modern in 
Eugland, as well as in this country. Sev- 
eral grasses are cultivated with great suc- 
cess in other countries, which as yet are 
not known among us. Silk, destined I be- 
lieve to be a most important article of do- 
mestic husbandry, is yet scarcely looked 
upon with patience. Immense improve- 
ments are still to be made in the stock of 
domestic animals. Even so late as the 
last century, the common hog was not 
known in some parts of Scotland, and 
when one was brought into the country 
by some man of uncommon enterprise, 
and one time got loose and appeared 
grunting in the streets of the neighbouring 
village, the whole population was as much 
} alarmed as if a wild beast had broken out 
of a travelling menagerie; and they ap- 
peared with bludgeons and pitchforks to 
destroy him, while the religious part of 
the community came out, with the school- 
master at their head, to see if they could 
not “lay the evil spirit !”’ 

Few of us are too young not to remem- 
ber when that most valuable of all its kind, 
the Merino sheep, was introduced into 
the country; and now he is followed by 
the useful Southdown, the broad-spread 
Dishey, and the magnificent Cotswold, and 
Leicester sheep. So it is with the beauti- 
ful race of short horn cattle which the 
honourable enterprise of many of our pub- 
lic spirited citizens has introduced into the 
country, and by means of which our farm- 
ers are enabled at once to avail them- 
selves of the improvements of old coun- 
tries, made with the highest skill, and at an 
immense expenditure of labour and mo- 
ney, during more than half a century. 

The uses of the plants we cultivate, are 
not yet half developed. Who would have 
dreamed five years since, of obtaining 
from 600 to 1000 pounds of sugar from 
an acre of cornstalks? Yet this amount 
has been obtained this year in Indiana; 
and a creditable gentleman from Dela- 
ware, informed me a few days since, that 
there was a strong confidence that over 
three thousand pounds may be obtained 
from an acre. ‘Then again, comes the oil 
from lard, which creates serious apprehen- 
sions that the grand sport of hunting 
whales in the Pacific is to yield place to 
the humble office of frying out hog’s fat 
over a kitchen fire. Our swine are to 
make a high advance in public respect, 
since they are likely to beautify our habi- 
tations, and directly assist in the composi- 
tion of the highest works of genius. How 
difficult is it for us to imagine any limits 
to improvement! How vain to suppose 
that, a century hence, those who then live 
shall not look back upon onr advances 
with the same disdainful compassion with 
which we now look back upon those who 
have gone before us! | 

In cultivation, and the implements of 
husbandry, there is immense room for im- 
provement. Look ata modern cast iron 
plough, of the most improved pattern, and 
compare it with the ploughs used fifty 
years or even thirty years ago, in its light- 
ness, its ease of draft, its facility of repair 
—and especially in the manner it performs 
its work. Look at the modern cradle, 
compared with the sickle. Look at one 
of Green or Gilson’s straw-cutters, com- 
pared with the old Dutch cutting-box. 
Look at Hussey’s grain-reaper, compared 
with even the improved cradle, swung by 
the most expert hand, and say where is 
the march of improvement to be arrested. } 
Look at that most excellent machine for 
the purpose intended, Hatch’s sowing ma- 
chine. Look at the sub-soil plough, which, 
with underground draining, is now work- 
ing wonders in Scotland, tripling the pro- 
duct of land, and converting the worn out 
and barren into rich and productive soil. 


MEANS THE Best.—The best 


tamer of colts that was ever known in 


Massachusetts, never allowed whip on 


avenged. The pass-word, Maula-ca-sirna,| 


| suckers, being a mere extension of the ori- 


| recurring to the seed. Fruit trees, like an- 


face. 
An EccLesiaSTIcaAL CATECHISM OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 


tian Intelligencer. of the Reformed Dutch 


spur to be used ; and the horses he train- 
ed never needed the whip. Their spirits 
were unbroken by severity, aud they obey- 
ed the slightest impulse of the voice or 
rein, with the most animated promptitude. 
He said it was with horses as with child- 
ren—if accustomed to beating, they would 
not obey without it. But if managed with 
untiring gentleness, united with cousistent 
and very equable firmness, the victory 
once gained over them was complete. 


Brrs.—To prevent bees from going off, 
upon swarming, take the precaution, when 
they exhibit a disposition to swarm, to stop 
most of the holes by which they leave the 
hive, so as to force the swarm to bea good 
while coming out. The swarm is com- 
monly made up of the young bees, many 
of whom can scarcely fly; and as nothing 
can be done by the swarm till all are out 
of the hive, but fly about in the air; by 
prolonging the time of their coming out, 
the feeble ones get tired, and their plans 
so frustrated, that it is necessary for them 
to alight for rest, and to re-arrange for 
their journey. If the swarm be able to 
leave the old hive all at once, they care 
but little about alighting.— Prairie Furm. 

Peacu TrEEs.—The present being what 
in common parlance is called a peach year, 
and as many of the most esteemed varie- 
ties of that valuable fruit, which have been 
perpetuated for thirty years or more, by 
budding or inoculating, are running out, I 
would suggest to growers of thls delicious} 
fruit, the propriety of saving the stones of 
the best kinds for planting, so that we can 
commence again with seedlings of the most 
valuable sorts, which may be extended by 
budding for ten or twelve years, when re- 
sort should again be had to seedlings. It 
seems now to be admitted by all obser- 
vant cultivators of fruit, that resort must 
occasionally be made to seedlings, in order 
to perpetuate good fruits of any kind; 
grafting, budding, cuttings, layers, and 


ginal plant or tree; and the only way of 
procuring a young and vigorous tree, is by 


imals have their period of youth, maturity, 
and vigour, old age, decline and death, and 
no care or management can prevent their 
passing through these various stages ; our 
only plan is to resort to the seed, and se- 
lect the best varieties for cultivation and 
extension, by budding, &c., as the old 
stock shows symptoms of declining, from 
age or infirmity.— Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Toaps.—Never destroy the toad! He 
is a benefactor to the farmer, and one of 
the cleverest and most efficient operatives 
he can possibly have. In the season of 
bugs and fleas, a toad will do more to- 
wards the preservation of a garden than a 
man; and all he requires of your hands 
for this valuable assistance, is the freedom 
of your garden walks and beds, the paltry 
shelter of a chip orturf. He meddles with 
no one’s business but his own—constantly 
avoiding company, and intent only on ex- 
tirpating those voracious insects by whose 
jaws the beauty of the garden is so fre- 
quently laid low. Farmers who cannot 
conveniently keep hens for the protection 
of their garden vegetables, can raise no 
reasonable objections against keeping a 
few toads. They will not necessarily di- 
minish the treasure uf the exchequer, or 
intrude themselves into scenes where they 
are not desired.— Maine Cultivator. 


RESBYTERY AND NOT PRELACY THE SCRIP- 
TURAL AND PRIMITIVE POLITY, proved from 
the Testimonies of Scripture, the Fathers; the Schoolmen , 
the Reformers; and the English and Oriental Churches.— 
Also, the Antiquity of Presbytery; including an account of 
the ancient Culdees, and of St. Patrick. By Thos. Smyth, 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, Chuslesion, South 
Carolina. 

The aim of this work is catholic, and not sectarian. The 
author appears az the advocate, not of a party, but of all} 
non-episcupa!l denominations. He includes under the term 
Presbytery, those generic principles which are common to 
Cong regationalists, Presbyterians, Reformed Dutch, Luthe- 
rans, Baptists, and Methodists. In. some points he will be 
found differing with members of each of these bodies, but 
most generally he hopes to be found agreeing with the libe- 
ral-minded of them all. He would reciaim for all these par- 
ties the application, in a wide sense, of the term Presbytery. 
He would thus hope to draw closer the bonds of Christian 
truth, harmony, and affection, by which we are leagued to- 
gether. ‘I‘his work he offers to them all,as a peace-offering 
—an Irenicum—and a challenge to greater union and co- 
operation against our common foes Our differences are 
few, compared to our pointsof agreement. ‘l'hey are as no- 


thing, when once conirasted with those walls of separation,} 


by which Prelatists and Romanists would exclude us from 
any inheritance in Israel. If this work shall in any mea 
sure foster this spirit, and promote these ends, the labours of 
its author will be rewarded. It was, of course, necessary 
for him to speak as a Presbyterian, in the strict meaning ol 
that word, and in many cases to draw his illustrations from 
this denominational system, to which he is conscientiously 


attached, and to explain and defend it against misrepresen-| 


tation. But, in the main arguments of the work, there will 
be nothing, he hopes, to offend Preface. 

ECCLESIASTICAL REPUBLICANISM, or the Republicanism. 
Liberality, and Catholicity of Presbytery in contrast with 
Prelacy and Popery. By Rev. Thomas Smyth. 

The following work may require some explanation and 
some apology. ‘The author has been fur some years enga- 
ged ina careful examination of the subject of Church gov- 
ernment, especially in reference to the claims of prelacy to 
an exclusive (arr ger of the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities of the Church of Christ. He was thus led to publish 
his ** Lectures on the Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession.” In pursuing the investigations necessary to 
complete these works, the author was led to discover the 
loud claims preferred by the Prelatic and Romish churches 
to a greater conformity, in spirit and in order, to our repubii- 
can institutions than other denominations, as well as to a 
greater liberality, and to an exclusive catholicity. He was 
therefore induced to comprehend in his plan a discussion of 
these questions, and to examine into the comparative adapta- 
tion of the different ecclesiastical systems, to the system of 
our repub!ican government, and their relative claims to 
character of true liberality and cntholicity. Sach then is 
the nature and design of the present volume. and such the 
apology which the author offers, for again presenting him 
self before the public. ‘The subjects embraced in it are be 
lieved to be deeply important to the civil and religious inte- 
rests of this country. They commend themselves to every 
patriot as matters of ical and -psesent cos 
which must, ere long, e earnest consideration of 
every reflecting mind. He will only add, that, he uses the 
term Presbytery in its generic sense, as equally applicable 
to all’*hon-episcopal churches, and that the great portion of 
the present volume will be found based on those generic 
principles, by which they are all distinguished from prelatic 
churches, Such being his genera] design, the author will 
be borne with in th: se illustrations, which are drawn from 
his own denomination, and those arguments which are pre- 
sented in vindication of its character.—Eztract from Pre- 


Cuurcu. For the use of Families, Bible Classes, and pri- 
vate Members. by Rev. Thomas Smyth. Third edition. 
The members of the Presbyterian Church should possess 
a full and satisfactory acquaintance with the principles of 
Presbyterian government, polity, and worship This litile 
volume is exceedingly well adapted to aid in gaining this 
acquaintance, and is suited for general and popular use.— 
While industrious efforts are employed by other denomina- 
tions in opposition to these principles, it is ighly important 
and desirable that a popular manual in elucidation and vin- 
dication of their creeds, as is provided in this volume, should 
be circulated. ‘The following are the subjects of the chap- 
ters, each of which contains several sections or subdivisions. | 
1. ‘The Church. 2. Government of the Church. 3. Offi- 
cers ofthe Church. 4. Courts of the Church. 5. Powers of 
the Church. 6. Fellowship of the Church. 7. Relation of 
the Presbyterian Church to other denominations. The cate- 
chetical form of the work, and the —— Scripture refer- 
encés and authorities, adapt it to the use of instruction. 
Sach a volume as this was needed : and we feel indebted to 
Mr. Smyth for the preparation of it, as we deem it in matier 
and manner meeting the desideratum required.— The Chris- 
Church, N. York. 
The design and the execution are excellent. It containsa 
more tone per explanation of the order and government of 
our Chureh than | have ever before seen in so small acom- 
pass. I think it admirably adapted to the purposes for which 
it was designed, and could wish to see it in every Presbyte-} 
rian family, and studied 
a0 to the doctrinal Catechisms.—George How, D. 
rofessorin the Theological Seminary of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia. . 


Published and for sale WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 


Corner George and Seventh streets, Phi'adelphia. 
NAINOR SURGERY.—A Treatise on Ba g and 

Minor Surgery ; or Hints onthe Every day Duties of 


the Surgeon, by Hy. H. Smith, M. D., Lecturer on Minor 
Su =H heresy of the College of Physicians, Member of 
the Phil Illustrated by near 200 
Engravings. Just publi 

‘ BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 

_ Medical Booksellers, 293 Market street, Philadelphia. | 
aug i . 


_do. half cloth, 75 cents. 


all our young people, as an ap 


ILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY. — No. 351 . 
Market street, above Ninth, Philadelphia.—'‘l he 
twelfth Academic year will be commenced on Monda 
August 28th, when the usual evening classes rudime: 
and practising, tor ladies and gentlemen, wil! be formed, to- 
ther with a Saturday atiernvon class for lads and muses, 
plications for membership are now respectiuily sulicited. 
will also be given on the Piano 
Forte, Viviin, Vi to, Double-bass, Flute, and Accor: 
deon. Congregational and select day scinvols will be taught 
as formerly, in the city or adjacent towns, . 
Books of Instruction, Music, aud Instruments, 
plied at customary prices. D. P. ALDEN, Director. 
aug 26—6: 
YCHOOL FOR LITLE GIRLS.—The i in- 
tend to re-open their School for little girls, at No, 204 
Locust street, above Twellih, Philadelpia, on Monday, 


| September 4th. Instruction will be given in the following 
branches, to wit: Speiling, Reading, Grammar. Geography, 
y- 


Arithmetic, Natural History, and Phi To these 
will be added Needle-work in the aflernoon. 

Trerms—Five dollarsa quarter. Fuel One dollar for the 
season. ANN M. DAVIDSON, 
SARAH E. DAVIDSON. 
Rererences.—Rey. H. A. Boardman, Rev. John McDow- 


ell, D.D., Rev. M. B. Hope. Charles M., D., Mr. Paul 
T. Jones, Mr. F. V. Krag, Mr. Joseph P. les, Mr. M. L. 
Bevan. aug 


“pee GUILD's SEMINARY, FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, 124 South Fourth Street, between Wal- 
nut and Spruce, Philadelphia. in thia Institution pu- 
pils are instructed in the various usually com- 
prised in a finished English Education, viz. — Ortho- 
graphy, Reading. Arithmetic, Writing, Geography, Gram- 
mar, thstory, Composition, Botany, Natural and Men- 
tal Philosophy, Chemistry, Geometry, Algebra, &c., 

The year is divided into two ions, of twenty-two 
weeks each; the first term comme on the first of Sep- 
tember, and the second on the firat of February, und termi- 
nating on the first of July. 


Teams Per Sxssion.—Senior itment.— First class, 


ing. $16. Stationery, use of Reading Books, Maps, Globes, 

&c. $2. Fuel for the year, $1. _ Piain Sewing incladed in 

the above terms. Boarding and Washing, (payable half in 

advance) $66. No pupil received for less than a session; 
and no deduction made for absence, unless the scholar be ab- 
sent four successive weeks. 

References.—The Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. J.C. Otto, Dr. S. 

Moore. Hon, John Sergeant, and Rev. Albert Barnes. 

&2- The duties of the Seminary will be resumed on Mon- 
day, September 4th. aug 19—3i* 

MISSBS ‘DONNALDSON'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, will be re- 
ed on Monday, September 4th.—This Institution is 

divided into two departments: In the first, the course of study 

includes all the usual branches of education, with the addition 
of Natural and Morat Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Ge- 
ometry, Algebra, and the Latin language. The second 
department is com of younger pupiis, who are instructed 
in all the elementary branches on an improved omy which 
the experience of many years has found tu be the best adapted 


to their age and capacities.—For terms inquire at their resi- 
dence, No. 216 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 19—3¢* 


ISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.—Tue Curcar 
Epition or D’Ausienr'’s History or Taz Reroxm- 
ATION.— Three Volumes 12mo0.—for One Doliar. 

Also, the same Work complete in one large octavo vo- 
lume, 432 pages—price one dollar, full cloth, or seventy- 
five cents in half cloth. 

ible in Spain, or, the Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman, in attempting to circulate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George Burrow, author 
of ‘The Gypsies of Spain,” 232 pages, octavo. Price 38 
cents. Also, 

The Gypsies of Spain.—With an original collection of 


their Songs and ; by George Borrow—uniform with 
the Bible in Spain—148 pages—price 31} cents. Forsale 
M. S. MARTIEN, 


— r of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
may 

INCHESTER ACADEMY .—The next session in the 

Winchester Academy will commence on the first 
Monday in September, and ec the 22d of February, 1844. 
J.J. Smyth,a graduate of Trinit 

College, Dublin, and of the University of Glasgow : an A. 8. 
of the former, and A.M. ot the latter. Assistant, William 
Irwin, T.C,D. Professor of Modern Languages, V. C 
Saunders, a graduate of the Virginia Military Institute, who 
is highly recommended aos a proficient in the French and 
Spanish Languages, by Governor Mc Dowell, Major Preston, 
Professor of Languages V. M.I., Colonel C. Crozet, and 
other gentlemen. 


Terms—payable in advance.—For board, lodging, &c., in | 


the family of the Principal, per annum, $150. For tuition 
in Classics and Mathematics, or either of them, per session, 
$16 50. For tuition in English, $12.50, For do. in Modern 
Languages, per quarter, $8. . 
It is proper to observe, that comfortable board and lodg- 
ing - be procured in genteel families in town, at $10 per 
t 


month. 
The remarkable healihfulness of Winchester, its great ad- 
vantages as to religious instruction, and the facility of ac- 
cess to it, (having daily or tri-weekly conveyances running 
in almost every direction,) render it worth the notice of those 
who have sons or wards to educate; at least, to make inqui- 
ry concerning its Academy, before sending them elsewhere. 
For further particulars, reference may be made to any of 
the gentlemen forming the Board of Visitors, orto Rev. W. 
M. Atkinson, Winchester, Virginia’ ‘The Principal also 
to refer to Rev. Dr. Alexander, Princeton, New Jersey ; 
to Hon. Judge Baldwin, of the Court of Appeals, and to Rev. 
J. McElroy, Staunton, Virginia. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees,on Monday the 
7th day of August, 1843, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the Board take pleasure in recommendin 
this Institution to parents and guardians, ‘The Principa 
—Mr. SmyTH—came with the highest recommendations as 
a classical and mathematical scholar and instructor; and from 
our observation since he has had charge of the Academy, 
and the recitations of the pupils at the late examinations, we 
think he has improved the school, and sustained his reputa- 
tion. His assistant, Mr. Inwin, is well qualified for the siiua- 
tion he holds. 

This Institution can now afford, upon reasonable terms, 
a sound Academical education; the town is surpassed by 
none in healthfulness ;' boarding is cheap and comfortable: 
and we are aware of no obstacles here to the formation of 
moral, industrious, and gentlemanly habits, in the youth who 
may be thus separated {rom parenis, 

(Signed) Osep Waite, President. 

Directors.—D. W. Barton, Robert ‘f. Baidwin. John Bruce, 
Robert Y¥. Conrad, ‘T. A. Vidball, A. 3, ‘Tidball, H. Hy, 
McGuire, P. Williams, J. M. Mason, J. H. Sherrard, 

augl9—4t 


ARISH HYMNS.—Perxins & Purves, 134 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, have just published a new col- 
Icction of Ilymns for evening meetings, and other occa- 
sions of social worship, entitled Parish Hymns, com- 
piled with great care, from numerous British and Ame- 
rican sources, and enriched with original contmbu- 
tions. ‘The standard Hymns of Watts, Doddridge, New- 
ton, and other writers of that class are retained, and as 
far as — without alteration; and to these are added 
many Hymns of later date which give the collection fresh- 
ness, variety, and adaptedness to special occasions. This 
ublication is to be speedily followed by a collection of 
salms and Hymns for public worship on the Sabbath. enti- 
tled Parish Psalmody, which, the publishers flatier them- 
selves, will be found in a high degree fitted to meet the 
wants of worshipping assemblies. 

Churches and congregations proposing to adopt new 
Psalm or Hymn Books, are invited tv examine these col- 
lectons. ‘The publishers intend to offer them on such terms 
that an important pecuniary advantage shall, in the purchase 
of the Parish Hymns and the Parish Psalmody, be given to 
any church or congregation adopting them. aug 5—6t 


SEMINARY, PRINCETON. — The 

subscriber, Agent for James M. Campbell & Co., is 
prepared to furnish a constant supply of their publications, 
viz.—F ox'’s Book of Martyrs, cloth, $1.50. Neander'’s His- 
tory of the Christian Religion during the first three centu 
ries, cloth, $1.50. D’Aubigné’s Reformation, cloth, $1. Do. 
row’s Bible in Spain 37 cents. 
Llorente’s History of the Inquisition, 37 cents. Borrow's 


Gypsies of Spain, 31 cents. Leibig’s Agricultural Chemis- 


try, 25 cents. Do. Animal or Organic do., 25 cents. Me- 
Crie’s Defence of the Presbyterians, 25 cents. Father Cle- 


ment, 25 cents. Fleming's Kise and Fall of the rot 25 
cents. JOUN LLOYD, 
aug 12—3t Theological Seminary. 


\HEAP MEDICAL LITERATURE.—By Mail.—Foar 
volumes fur Five dollars.—Barrincton & HaswE 
Medical Booksellers, 293 Market street, Philadelphia, pub- 
lish and offer to Medical gentiemen the following valuable 


the} standard works, in sets of four volumes, for five dollars. 


Jst—Published in the Select Medical Library, 1841.— 
Bell’s Practical Dictionary of Materia Medica. Waller, 
Lisfranc, and Ingleby's Lectures on the Functions and Dis- 
eases ofthe Womb. Areteus on the Causes and Signs of 
Acute and Chronic D:sease, and Schill's Outlines of Patho- 
logionl Semeiology ; with copious notes, by D. Ilman, 
-D. Underwood's ‘l'reatise on the Diseases of Children ; 
with Notes, = Dra. Merriman, Hall, and Bell. 
2d.—Published in the Select Medical Library. 1842.— 
Derangements, Primary and Reflex, of the Organs of Diges- 
tion, by R. Dick, M. D. Diseases of the Liver and Biliary 
Passages, by William Thompson, M. D., &c.; and Clinical 
lilustrations of the Liver and Spleen, by Wm. Twining. 
The History, Pathology, and ‘Treatment of Puerperal Fever 
and Crural Philebitis. By Drs. Gordon, Hey, Armstrong, 
and Lee ; with an Introductory Essay by Charles D. Meigs, 
M.D. Lectures an the Principles and tice of Midwi- 
fery. ByJames Blundell, M.D. Edited by Charlies Severn, 
MD. july 29—«f 
HEAP ANDVALUABLE BOOKS.—Neander's History 
of the Christian Religion, during the first three centuries, 
1 vol., éctavo, in cloth, $1.50—Liorente’s History of the In- 
quisition, in half cloth, 50 cents.—Do. in paper, 38 cents. 
—Leibig's Agricultural Chemistry, 25 cents.—Dr. ’s 
Sermon ‘on the Eucharist, 6 cents. Just and 
sale by JAMI'S. M. CAMPBELL, & Co. 
98 Chestnut street, (up stairs,) Philadelphia. 
july 29—3¢ 
\ OFFAT S SOUTHERN Edition, — 
I 1 Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, 
by Robert Moffat, with numerous engravings. Price Fifty 
cents. For sale by WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 


Comes. Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
may 


i, INE TEAS AT VERY LOW PRICES—The subscri- 
fF ber has now in store some of the finest quality Green 
and Black Teas that can be ubtained im the cuuntry. No 

ins have been spared jo render his assoriment complete. 
both as to variety and quality; and the prices have been re- 
duced to the lowest rates, in order to induce the patronage 
of the public. His prices are, for 


Good Young Hyson Tea, ; 50 cents, 
Fine do. 623 
Fine delicate flavoured do. do. 
Extra fine do. do, 87, “ 
Ve m Tea 
Gunpowder do. at same low prices. 
So: and agins Teas as follows:—Very good 
Soachong ‘Teas at 50 cis 5. Nin Souchong do. 62} 


cts ; very strong and fine flavoured 
at 62}; mild and delicate rose 


se flavoured Powchong 
papers at 75 cts.. Any of the above ‘T’eas can be recom- 


mended with confidence as to their quality, and afe offered 
at a reduction of at least 20 per cent, below former prices. 
_ Also in store, @ assortment of Coffees; embracing fine 


Jave, Maracai ira, Cube, St. Domingo, &c.at 


prices. ; 
and Arch streew, Philadelphia. uly 


ah 
thou unto my native land— 
ea, all the ‘ean ask of good, and pure, and fair! 
4 4 men’s eyes this charter of the free, 
The gift was unto men—the giver God! | 
| 
; A sunbeam sent from God—an everlasting bow ! 
* $20. Second do. $18 ‘lhird do. $16. Primary Department— 
i Fourth class, $12. Spelling, Reading, and Rudimenw of 
Arithmetic, $8. Exztres—French, $18. Music, $25. Draw- 
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